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Allan Glatthorn has provided us with a practicai and useful guide to 
current practices in supervision. He certainly achieves his stated 
purpose— to establish a rationale for a "differentiated system" for the 
superyisibri of instruction. 
_ Professor Glatthorn also presents a concise analysis of the key 
characteristics of various forms of the four approaches he espouses- 
clmical supervjsjon. cooperative professional development self- 
directed devejopment, and administrative monitoring. For each ap- 
proach, he Furnishes a review of related research, illustrative exam- 
ples, and citations of major strengths and potential weaknesses His 
suggestions for implementation add an important dimension to the 
work. The inclusion of numerous excellent references provides th 
reader with the information needed to study each of the four ap: 
proaches in greater detail. 

The unusually fine blend of theory, research, critical analysis arid 
review of promisirig practices is in keeping with ASCD's long tradition 
ot highlighting a broad rarije of effective ahernatives in all aspects of 
supervision, cUiriculurii deyelopment^ and instruction. It Will be 
equally helpful to teachers, administrators, supervisors, arid the many 
other diverse audierices who are interested in the imprbveriient of 
instruction. 

Phil C. Robinson 
Presidem, 1984-85 
Associa rion for Supervision a nd 
Curriculum DeveTopment 
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^ This work is tfie culmination of several years of research In develop- 
ing and testing a differentiated system of supervision. Its essential 
thesis is that all teachers do not need clinical supervision and that 
experienced and competent teachers should have some options: 

The work begins by establishing a rationale For such a differentiated 
approach, arguing from both the needs of the teacher and the resources 
of the organization. The next four chapters exatSine the four options to 
be offered to teachers: c/w/ca/5wpem5/oM, the intensive observation 
and feedback conducted by a trained supervisor; coopera/Zve pro/e5- 
stonal devetopment, in which small teams of peers work together for 
their mutual growth; self-directed de^^^ in which the individual 

teacher assumes primary responsibility for his or her own growth; and 
administrative monUprmg, a process by which the administrator con- 
ducts brief "drop-in" visits and conferences. Chapter 6 examines spe- 
cial resources that can be used in several of the bptibrial modes: 
student feedback, videotape analysis, and the reflective journal. The 
last chapjer suggests an implementation process that has been found 
to be generally effective. And i emphasize in the last chapter that each 
school should develop its own version of the system, after teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators have had an opportunity to discuss 
these ideas and examine their own needs. 

Readers should understand that I do riot offer the differentiated 
system as a defmitive answer to the problem of providing effective 
supervision. J3ur experience in several fi -Id tests indicates that the 
system is feasible and suggests that it has positive effects on those who 
participate: But it is not a pariacea for the ills of teaching; it will not be 
effective in all schools or with all teachers. 

As noted above, the systerii has been, developed through several 
years pilot testirig arid research. I therefore wish to acknowledge rily 
professional and persbrial indebtedness to all those doctoral studerits 
who implemented the pilot studies, conducted the evaluations, arid 
helped me improve, the differentiated approach through their cbn^ 
struct ive feedback: Joan Shapiro, Judy Beck, Julian Chalker, Earl Ball 
Gary Cooper, arid Sister Carmel Reglna Shields. I also wish to tharik all 
the supervisbrs, administrators, and teachers who cooperated in those 
studies. 

Allan A. Glatthbrii 
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A Rationale fijf 
KiTerentiated 



Teachers should have some choice about the Rind of supervision they 
receive— in contrast to the situation that prevails in rnost schools. 
In typical schools all teachers are observed once or twice a year by the 
principal, usually to evaluate performance. In some forward-lddking 
schools the principal or supervisor tries to provide clinical supervi^ 
sion to all teachers. In rieHher situation are teachere given a choice. All 
are treated the same, even though they have very different needs 

In the differentiated system, teachers can choose, within limits, 
whether they wish to receive clinical supervision, work with a col- 
league in a program of cooperative development, direct their own 
prdfessional growth, or have their teaching monitored by an adminis- 
trator. They are given options, in the expectation that their individual 
choices will be more responsive to their special needs. 

Hie JUainre of SiiperHsibn 

Before presenting a rationale for the differentiated approach it 
might be useful to define more precisely the way the term supervision 
is used m this work. In many texts on supervision the term is used in its 
broadest sense. For example, Harris (1975) defines it this Way: 
What school personnei do with adults and things to maintain or 
change the school operation in ways that directly influence the 
teaching processes employed to promote pupil tearning (p. ID). 
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While sach Broad defiriitidris are useful in examining the total 
supervisory function, they are toocbmprehensive for the present work, 
which is concerned primarily with the supervision of classroom in- 
struction. In this work, therefore, the term is used with this rtieaning: 
Supavisim is a process of fuciUtming th^ ^ 
teacher^ primariiy by giving tfte feacher feedback about classroom 
iuiemctions and helping the teacher niake use of that feedback 
order to make teaching more effective. 

this definition excludes some jmportant methods of facihtating 
professional growth, such as providing inservice programs arid involv- 
ing the teacher in curriculum development. While such activities are 
clearly useful arid productive, they are not the concern of this work. 
And the definition by its intent also excludes the 5y3/ewr2//c evaluatibri 
of teacher performarice. Teacher evaiaation Is a critical funct^^ 
school administration, but it should be perceived as a function distirict 
from supervisiori. If a school district decides to implement a differ- 
entiated supcrvisjbri program, it is assumed that the district will 
continue to use v;/hatever teacher evaluation system it has found effec- 
tive. : 

So this monograph is concerned with a differentiated system ot 
instructional supervisiori, brie that gives the teacher some choice 
about how instruction is supervised. 

A Rationale for «be tMfferentiatea ^srstem 

Why is the system heeded? There are three major reasons why a 
differentiated approach seems desirable. 

First, the standard supervisory practice oi administrators and 
supervisors is often both inadequate and irieffective. The findings of 
Ldvell and Phelps (1976) about supervisory practices in Tennessee 
seerii typical of the nation as a whole and, along with those of several 
other studies, provide evidence for the inadequacy bf present practice. 
Mbre than 80 percent of the teachers surveyed reported that they had 
not beeri observed during the year in question— and when bbserva- 
tibris were made, they typically were neither preceded nor fbUbwed by 
a corifererice. Arid other evidence about the ineffectiveriess bf staridard 
supervisbry practices is abundant. For example, 70 percerit of the 
teachers iri Yourig arid Heichberger's (1975) survey indicated that they 
believe supervisors are often perceived as "potentially dangerbus^ 
And less thari orie-third of the teachers in Caw el ti and Reavis s (1980) 
study rated their supervisory sei^ices as "high.'' 
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Second, it is neither feasible nor necessary to provide clinical super- 
visidri to all teachers. To begin with, clinical supervisidri is so tirrie- 
consumirig that it is not practical to use with all teachers. To urider- 
starid this difficulty, consider the viewpoint of a supervisor in a large 
school system. During a 40-hour week, that supervisor probably 
spends about three hours a week on classroom observation arid inser- 
vice education, if recent surveys can be trusted. (See Sullivan's 1982 
survey for data on supervisory time allocatidris.) In a 36-week school 
year, therefore, t hat supervisor would be able to devote approxi 
100 hours to instructional supervisidri^eriough time to provide inten- 
sive clinicaUupervision to only 10 teachers, if the supervisor followed 
the guidelines offered by such experts as Gpldhammer (1969) and 
Cogan (1973). Obviously, nd district cari afford to have one supervisor 
for every ten teachers. 

Even ifit werefeaslble td provide cjinical supervision toall teachers, 
it wou[d simply ndt be necessary. Clinical supervision was first de- 
veloped to assist student teachers, and, according to Blumberg (1980) 
and other experts in the field of supiervision, beginning teachers seem 
t^D profit most frdrti its iriterisive scrutiny. There is no conclusive evi- 
dence that clinical supervisidri improves the performance of compe- 
tent, experienced teachers. In fact, they often consider it the least 
useful/df all the furictibns the supervisor can provide, as Ritz arid 
Cashells (1980) study noted. (See Chapter 2 for a mdre thdrough 
review df the research bri clinical supervision.) 

The third argument in favor_ of differentiated supefvisicri is that 
teachers have different growth needs and learning styles. They differ, 
first, iri the type of interaction they prefer. Copeland s (1980) study is' 
drie of several that conclude that some teachers prefer a directive 
supervisory.style, while others prefer non-directive iriteractions. 
Teachers differ also about the supervisory relatidriships they prefer. 
Young and Heichberger report that 62 percerit of the teachers they 
surveyed preferred a "helping" relationship, while 36 percent wanted 
a "colleague-ship" re[ationship. And they differ iri the kinds of envi- 
ronments in which they work and in their ability to learn in that 
environment. After studying several thdusarid teachers, Joyce and 
McKibb^in (j 982) concluded,"E differerices exist in the extent 

to which teachers pull growth-prdducirig experiences .rom tfieir envi- 
ronment and exploit personai arid professional activities" (p. 36). And 
the irony, of course, is that adriiiriistrators and supervisors who urge 
teachers to individualize their teaching rarely individualize their 
supervising. 



How can supervision be individualized? One proposal that deserves 
careful attention is that advanced by Glickman (1981). After arguing 
that teachers can be classified, as one of four types (analytical obser- 
vers, teacher dropouts, professionals, and unfocused workers), 
Glickman recommends that the supervisor respond differentially to 
each type; "The supervisor can work toward that ideal [of eriabliri^ 
each teacher to become a Professional] by assessing the current levels 
of teacher development, taking each teacher at his or her level, arid 
helping the teacher move tow^ard the next stage of developmerit" 
(p. 51). In a sense, Glickman's proposa] offers the teacher four varieties 
of clinical supervision, depending on the teacher s present growth 

state. 

While the Glickman proposal seems based on a sound rationale, it 
cari be faulted on two grounds. First, i am ^ejuctant to categorize 
teachers as he does. While I am aware of the research on adult Jearning 
styles, I do riot believe that enough is known about aduh growth to 
warrant attachirig labels to complex individuals: Second, it seems 
unrealistic to hope that busy supervisors can find the time and mar- 
shal the energy to riiake iridividual assessments and respond uniquely 
to each teacher. 

Ail Orei-Hew of &e ^filereiitlated Spf^™ 

The differentiated system advocated in this work takes a very differ- 
ent approach. Instead of categorizing teachers arid respbridinj to therii 
accordingly, it lets teachers decide which options they wish. Iristead of 
making more demands on supervisor time, it helps the supervisor 
focus his or her efforts where tliey are most critically needed. And 
iristead of offering the teacher Four varieties of clinical supervision, it 
gives the teacher a choice of four types oj"supervision: clinical supervi- 
sidri, cooperative professional development, self-directed develbp- 
riierit, arid adriliriistrative monitoring. 

Even though each optiori is explained more fully in the following 
four chapters, a brief overview should be useful at this point. 

1. Clinicdt supen'ision is an intensive process desighed 
instructionby conferring with a teacher on iesson planning^ observing the 
tessoh, analyzing the observationat data, and giving the teacher feedback 
about the observation. This cliriical supervisory cycle is repeated sev- 
eral times throughout the year, as j3art of a systemaUc plan for profes- 
sional growth developed by the supervisor and the teacher; Glinical 
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supervision sfiould be provided by an admiriistratdr or supervisor 
[rained in its special techniques. It seems to be most needed by begin- 
ning teachers, who are still acquiring the basic skills of teaching, and 
by experienced teachers who are encountering serious difficulties in 
the classroom. 

2, Cooperative professionql development is a coHegiai process in 
which a small group of teachers agree to work together for Their own 
professional growth. They observe each other's classes, give each other 
feedback about those observations, and discuss common professional 
concerns. They can also collaborate In a range of other instructional 
activities, if they wish. It is much |ess intensive and systematic than 
clmical supervision, since the teachers are not trained in sUpervisorj^ 
skills and do riot have the time for long and involved cdrifererices. It 
seems most useful for experienced, competent teachers v/ho value 
cbllegiality. 

^ 3. Self directed development enabtes the individm teacher to work 
independently on professional growth concents. The teacher develops 
and carries out an individualized plan for prbfessidrial growth, with 
the administratoj^oi^cuperv^isor serving as a resource. Self-directed 
development seems most useful for experiericed, competent teachers 
who prefer to work alone. 

4. Administratixre monitoring, as the term implies, is a process by 
which an administrator monitors the v^rk of the staff, making brief and 
unannounced visits simply to ensure that the sta ff are carrying out as- 
signments and responsibilittes in a professional manner. While many 
texts on supervisidri scoff at such "drop-in" monitoring, there is per^^ 
suasive evidence that such riionitoring is a key aspect of the principals 
role in instructibria] leadership. (See, for example, Leithwbbd arid 
Montgomery's 1982 review.) All teachers can profit from such 
monitoring wheri it is performed bya sensitive and trusted leader. Arid 
it should be rioted here that this monitoring, unlike the other three 
options, nlight include an evaluative element. 

As is explairied more fiilly in Chapter 7, there are many ways school 
systems cari combine these options and make them available to 
teachers. Iri general, however, the research that my doctoral students 
arid I have carried out indicates that the differeritiated system works 
best when teachers are given a choice of the four bptidris, with the 
principaLmaintaining the right to veto any chbice cbrisidered unwise. 
(See Shields' 1982 study, for example.) Arid the chbices usually made 
reflect the faculty diversity alluded tb above. Thus, in a typical faculty 
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of 50. the choices rtiight be distributed in this fashion: clinical, 5; 
cooperative, ID; selPdirected, 5; mdnitdring, 30; 

Oar research indicates that the differentiated system has several 
advantages. It responds to the iridividual needs of teachere by giving 
them a choice of supervisory hibde. Obvidvsly , it enables the admjnis- 
trator and supervisor to focus clinical efforts where they are most 
needed; (0ne principal can effectively provide clinical supervision to 
five teachers— bat could not reasonably offer it to SO.) And our re- 
search indicates that implementing the system usually has a positive 
impact on teachers^ perceptions of school climate^ They value the fact 
that they are given a choice, and they appreciate the professional 
dialogue encouraged by the^differehtiated app^^^ 

The differentiated system obviously is hot without its own prob- 
lems. The cooperative and seir-directed options require teachers to 
invest some time and effort in their own professional development— 
and even some conscientious teachers are reluctant to give up any 
more time when they already are too Busy and are feelmg bvervv'drked. 
For maximum effectiveness, the differentiated system requires the 
active leadership of skilled and committed administrators and super- 
visors; such leaders are already busy copmg with existing demands 
and are understandably hesitant to implement yet another time-con^ 
suming innovation. And as yet there is no solid evidence that the 
differentiated approach will result in improved teaching. The research 
on the lotal system and its several components for the most part has 
been of an exploratory sort; arid while it has been encouraging, it is as 

yet not definitive. . _ 

But the differentiated approach can work. It's a feasible way to give 
teachers a choice and to enable supervisdrs to focus their energies 
where they are most needed. That seems reason enough to explore its 
components more fully arid to examine boss/ it can best be im- 
plemented. 
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CHAPTER 





Qfcieal Supervision 



AS su]^ested in Chapter i, one of the bptic?hs tJiat should be offered 
teachers is clinical supervision. To make this component more 
effective for those needing the clinical mode, this chapter attempts to 
accomplish several related objectives: amplify the definition of clini- 
cal supervision; review the research on its effectiveness; describe cur- 
rent approaches to clinical supervision; explain in detail "learning- 
centered supervision"; and discuss some implementation issues. 



lite 9^aiitre of dinical Snpervisieii 

Clinical sup^nision, as defined in Chapter 1, is an intensive process 
designed to improve instruction by conferring with the teacher on 
lesson planning^ observing the lesson, analyzing the observational 
data, and giving the teacher feedback about the observation. This 
definition^ of counse, presents a somewhat simplified picture of what is 
a rather complex process. As Cogan (1973) sees clinical supervision, it 
involves eight phases: 

1: Establishing the supervisory relationship: build a relationship of 
trust 4nd support and induct the teacher into the role of co-supervisor. 

Planning lessons and units with the teacher: determine objec- 
tives, concepts, teaching-learning techniques, materials, and assess- 
ment methods. 
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3. Planning the observation strategy: teacher arid supervisor dis- 
cuss the data to be gathered and the methods for gatheririg the data. 

4. Observing in-class instruction. 

5. Analyzing the observationa[data to determine patterris of behav- 
ior arid critical incidents of teaching and learning. 

6. Plaririirig the conference strategy: set tentative confererice dbjec- 
lives arid processes. 

7. Cbrifirririg to analyze data. 

8. Resuriiirig the planning: complete the cycle by deterrnining fu- 
ture directibris for growth arid planning the next unit or lesson. 

Other researchers, of course, have developed their own versibris of 
the supervisory cycle in a clinical relationship^ usually by reducirig the 
number of arid re-riarnirig the phases. In general however, most agree 
that the critical phases are planning, observing, analyzing, and 
providing feedback. 

Hie Researeli on CUni^il Snperrisioii 

What is known about the effectiveness of clinical superv[sion? After 
reviewing the available research dri clinical supervision^ SuHivan 
U 980) reaches a rather dishMrteriirig conclusion: . .the amount and 
quality of research is insufficient to support generalizations concern- 
ing the [clinical] model" (pp. 22-23). Arid iri a rather recent work, 
Acheson and Gall (1980) note that they were riot able to locate any 
studies proving that teachers who are cliriically supervised produce 
better student achievement than teachers who are riot so supervised. 
While it is unwise at this pointio speak bf "cbriclUsidris" arid "reliable 
generalizations" about the effectiveness of cliriical supervision, the 
research does suggest some tentative firidirigs that cari be used as 
guidelines by supervisors. 

1 . Teachers terid to favor a supervisor who is close and suppbrtive 
(Gordon, 1976). . 

2. Most teachers arid administrators agree with the basic assump- 
tions i)f cliriical supervision (Eaker, 1972). 

3. Teachers seerri td prefer clinical supervision to traditional super^ 
vision and believe thatjhe techniques of clinical supervision are 
worthwhile (Reavis, 1977; Shiriri, 1976). 

4. eUnical supervision cari charige a teacher's behavior in the direc- 
tion desired (Garman, 1971; Kerr, 1976; Krajewski, 1976; Shuma, 
1973); 
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5. ^ Supervisors using a clinical approach seem itidre open and ac- 
cepting in post-oBservation conferences than those using a traditional 
approach (Reavis, 1977). 

6. Teachers differ in the type of supervisory interactions they prefer; 
there is some evidence that experienced teachers prefer non-directive 
supervision, while beginning teachers seem to prefer a more direct 
style (Copeiand, 1980). 

These tentative findings, weak as they are, do not seem to provide a 
sufficient basis for relying on the standard components of clinical 
supervisibri as the phjy system for improving instruction. Cbh^ 
sequently, there has been a great deal of interest among supervision 
leaders in developing improved versions of or alternatives tb the stan- 
dard approach tb clinical supervision; 



to 

Cllnieiil Siqienrisioii 

Three major alternatives seem worthy of serious consideratibri: sci- 
entific supervision, accountable supervision, and artistic supervision. 

Scientific Supervision 

Scientific supervision is cHnical supervision that focUses on those 
teacher behaviors that ]ts advocates claim are clearly supported by 
scientific research. (For an excellent review of the history and claims of 
scienUfic supervision, see McNeil, 1982). Perhaps the most well known 
of the scientiRc approaches is that of Madeline Hunter, who, after 
reviewing the research on teaching and learriirig, prescribes a model of 
teaching with nine specific components (Russell and Hunter, 1980). 

1, piagnosp. Identify a general objective and assess pupils' present 
attainment in relation tb it. 

2 , Specific obfectives. On the basis of the diagnosis, select a specific 
objective for the daily lesson. 

S, Anticipatory set FdcUs attention, review previous learning, and 
develop readiness for what is to cbme. 

4; Perceived purpose. Clarify the objective for the pupils, explain its 
importance, and relate it tb previous learhihg. 

5. Learning opp^ort unities. Choose learning opportunities that wijl 
help learners achieve objectives. 

6: Modeling. Provide both a verbal and a visual example of what is 
to be learned. 
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7. Check for understanding. Assess the extent to which pupils are 
achieving objectives. _ 

8. Guided practice. Guidc pupils' practice of learning, checking to 
see that they can perform successfully. 

9. Independent practice. Give pupils opportunity to practice the 
new skill on their own. 

The Hunter mddel and others similar to it seem^to be gaining wide 
acceptance in the profession for what are perhaps obvious reasons. 
First , they appeal because they are teacher-centered , While they vary in 
their particulars, in essence they all seem to be essentially similar 
versions of direct instruction: a set ot teacher-centered pedagogical 
techniques that have generally appealed to most teachers. They_ajso 
appeal because they appear to be research-based. The scientific mod- 
els, their advocates claim, are supported by several studies of teacher 
effectiveness, which indicate that in general pupil achievement (as 
measured by standardized achievement tests) improves when 
teachers use the methods espoused. (See, for example. Medley's 1979 
review.) Arid the scientific models appeal because of their simpiicity; 
they say, in esserice, "Here's a nine-step prescription for successful 
teaching." _ _ 

The scientific models, of course, are riot without their critics. Fen- 
stermacher (1978) observes that the direct iristructidri research sup- 
porting the scientific models does ridt^ive sufficierit attention to the 
intentions of the teacher. Peterson (1979) riotes that the research sup- 
porting direct instruction is not persuasive. Her review of all the 
studies supposedly Favoring direct instructiori points out that only 
small effects are attributable to direct instructiori. She further notes 
that the research tends to show that "open classrbbrii" techniques, 
when compared to direct instruction methods, lead to greater creativ- 
ity and more positive attitudes toward learning. Calfee (1981) is even 
more critical of its narrowness: 

The investigations [from which the direct instruction modei derives] 
have tended to be empirical behavioral, correlationah and prescrip- 
tive: the typical study lacks theoretical fouhda tioh, focuses oh ac- 
tion more than thought, entails interventions that are poorly con- 
trolTed, yet eventuates in advice to the teacher on how to conduct 
cTassroofft instruction, . . (p. 53). 

However, the greatest weakness of the Hunter model and jhose 
similar to it is that they present brie model of teaching as if it were the 
orily model. Observe the difficulty in trying to apply the Hunter nine- 



sjep prescription to an inquiry lesson in science br a creative project in 
industrial arts. It makes more sense to see teaching as diverse and 
various,as Joyce and Weil (1980) see it. Those fe their work 

will remember that they describe 23 models of teaching, riot just one. 

Accouniable Supervision 

Accountable sUpervisibri is cbricerried riot with what the teacher 
does but with what the pupil learris. As described by McNeil (1971), the 
supervisor who uses ari "accountable" approach Begins by helping the 
teacher determine what learriirig objectives will be emphasized daring 
a given lessbri. The supervisor and teacher also agree in the planning 
corifererice about how learnirig will be assessed. Then, when the super- 
visbr visits the classroom, he or she observes primarily to determine 
whether pupils have achieved the intended objective. Issues of teach- 
ing method are corisidered only in light of papil attainment: if a 
particular method seems to hejp that group of pupils learn with that 
teacher, theri it is corisidered praiseworthy — as long as there are no 
uridesirable side-effects, such as boredom or negative attitudes toward 
the subject matter. 

There is some evjdence to support the usefulness of this approach. 
Young arid Heichberger (1975) indicated that 70 percent bf the 
teachers they surveyed approved of the supervisor and teacher agree- 
ing on instructional objectives and then working together to evaluate 
those objectives. And a study by Smithman and LUcib (1974) cbri- 
?'_^^^^jh^^P°P^'^ vs^hose teachers were evaluated by bbjectives out- 
performed those whose teachers were evaluated oh a rating scale. 
Those who are reluctant to embrace the mbdej typically express the 
reservations that the term accouhtabte usually elicits: measurable 
objectives are often the least impbrtarit butcbriies of teachirig; ari 
emphasis on measurement causes teachers to set drily narrow and 
easily attained goals; and the assessrrierit riieasures ordiriarily used by 
teachers in the classrcKim db riot validly riieasure affective and high- 
er-order cbgriitive goals. 

Artistic Supervision 

Artistic Jupervisiqri is ari approach to supervisibri developed chiefly 
by Ellibt Eisner (1982), who defiries it as: 

, .an uppronch tosupen^isionthat relies on the sensitivity, percep' 
tivity, and knowledge of the supervisor as a way of appreciating the 
significant subtleties occurring in the cTassroom, and that exploits 
the expressive, poetic, and often metaphorical potential of language 
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to convey to teachemor to others whose decisions affect what goes 
on in schools, what has been observed (p. 59). 

Eisner sees the supervisor as a connoisseur of teaching who attempts 
to appreciate Both the overall quality and the distinctive character of 
the peSbrmance; The supervisor then reports those perceptions in the 
language of educational criticism, which Eisner sees as analogous to 
film criticism and music crlUd^ that helps others appre- 

ciate what has been created or performed. 

While as yet there appear to bejio reports of ks effectiveness, the 
accounts of artistic supervision reported in Eisner's works (see, for 
example, The Educational Imagination, 1979) seem to provide evi- 
dence of the usefulness of this approach. Those trained in artistic 
supervision can obviously render accounts of teaching that comple- 
ment the standard "objective" reports of the clinical supervisor. These 
accounts, written by Eisner's students, are impressionistic, rather 
than attempting to be objective; they strive to capture the whole world 
of the classroom, rather than focusing solely on the teacher's behavior; 
and their language is metaphdric arid replete with sensory Images, 
rather than being entirely literal. Arid, perhaps most important, they 
attempt to interpret the meahirig of the classroom world, rather thai: 
evaluating or charigirig the behavior of the participants iil that world. 

Rather than being perceived as a substitute for other forms of super- 
vision, artistic supervision is perhaps rriore wisely Used as a cbmple- 
meht to the scientific and accouhtable approaches. As Sergibvanili 
(1982) notes, its chief value is in prpvidihg a thepretical-riormative 
avenue to knowledge: it iriteiprets the meahihg of the classroom by 
examining the teacher's belief system as it determines classroom life. 

L^anilng-Ceiiiered S^^rwi^bn 

Each of these three approaches to supervision has advantages and 
disadvantages. In the process of training supervisors and directing 
dbctbral research on supervision, I have developed an approach— 
which I call tearning'Centered supervision— th^t attempts to build 
Upon the strengths of these three, while adding its own particular 
emphases. Leaniirig-ceritefed supervision is concerned with helping 
teachers learri about their own teaching arid its effects, so that they can 
become active problem solvers in their dwri classfddms; it posits the 
learning activities of students as the appropriate fdcUs of the cjass- 
rbbih observation; arid it atteriipts to facilitate the leafriirig of the 
supervisor by using the teacher as a source of feedback. It iricludes 
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seven major cbniponents: opening conference, pre-observatidn cori- 
ferehc^, unfocused observation, focused observation, dbservatioriai 
analysis, feedback conference, and formative assessment conference. 

Opening Conference 

This initial conference is more than just a friendly "get-acquairited" 
session. It is a time to accomplish three important purposes: identify 
any immediate problems that need attention; share views about pro- 
fessional issues; and develop the supervisory contract. As figure 1 
indicates, you begin the conference by helping the teacher feel at ease 
and By laying out the purposes of the coriferehce. You then turn your 
attention to any specific problems that the teacher needs help with: 
textbooks not available, supplies riot provided, schedule unclear, and 
so on; these concerns are a good place, to begin because they are 
probably foremost in the teacher s mind. It is difficult to think clearly 
about long-term problems uritil todays vexations are dealt with. By 
beginning with these practical concerns, you also convey the impres- 
sion that ydUr furictibri is to help, not to evaluate; 

Figure i. Opening Conference Agenda 

1. Establish a comfbrtable ajmosphere and explain conference purpose. 

2. piscdver if any imrn^ require attention. 

3. Explore teacher's and share supervisor's views abbiit: 
^- ^he nature of the learner. 

b. The purposes of schooling;^ 

^' The sch<X)l cuiticul^ arid the subject taught; 

d. Approach to teaching and general teaching style. 

^- Preferences aboiit lesson plaririirig. 

f. Classroom environment and c[assmbm mariagerrierit. 

g The supervisbiy relationship: supervision as mutual learning. 

4. Discuss the supervisory contract: 

Who will observe? 

b. How often will obsen/ations be made? 

c. Will they be announced or unannounced— or both? ' 
d; WiU observational data from supervisory visits be shared with 

evaluatore? 

^' ^^^1 ^ P'"^':^hserv^^^ corifererice always be held? 

f What form will feedback take— and when will it (xciir? 

g: What d<xjs the siyjei^ expect about the courtesies of the visit- 
should lesson plans be offered, textbook made available, preserice ac- 
^npwjedged, j)a^^^ invited? 

h. May the teacher request that an unanridUriced visit be deferred? 

i. What other supervisory resource are available to the teacher? 

5. Close conference on positive note. 
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It is wise to limit this phase of the conference: answer questions, 
make clear what you cannot do, and make notes oh items requiring a 
follow-up. My experience suggests that ten minutes should be ample, 
then move the conference to^ the next phase: sharing views. 

I emphasize the sharing aspect of this next phase. It is a time fbrydU 
to Understand the teacher's beliefs; But it is also a time to make clear 
ydUr own theories and principles. This exchange shows how the shar- 
ing might take place: 

Supervisor: I'd be interested in hearing you talk about the kind of 
classroom environment you would like to have. (45fo open quaitiofi.) 

Teacher: Middle school youngsters need a firm hand. I think I take a 
rio-ribhserise approach to classroom discipline. 

Supervisor: You see yourself as very task-oriented then? (Reflects to 
invite fuller exptandtion,) 

Teacher: I think so. I have work bri the board when they walk into the 
room; I push hard. I keep them busy. I try tb keep them working right 
up to tiie bell: That way there's never any trouble. 

Supervisor: in general the research suppbrts ybUr approach , at least 
when it comes to pupil achievement. But my experience suggests that 
middle school youngsters will have better attitudes about a classroom 
where there is some informality, an occasibnal break from task-en- 
gagement. {Affirms general tenor of comment; begins to explore area of 
difference,) How do you fee! about that matter? {Invites response and 
discussion,) 

Notice that the supervisor takes time tb listen tb and Understand the 
teacher's approach to classroom envirprimeht. Her question of reflec- 
tion gives him a chance to make clear that he is highly task-oriented in 
working with middje school learners. The supervisbr then begins to 
explore an area of difference; she doesn't simply accept his pdsitidn 
with a ndn-directive response. She wants to be sure that her own 
values here are made explicit: Yet she does so withbut being heavy- 
handed; her question invites further discussion. 

This bpen exchange of views might touch on all the issues identified 
in Figure 1— br it might focus on only a few. Regardless of the number 
of issues discussed, there are two cen tral objectives of this phase of the 
opening cbrifererice: (j) td establish a climate of mutual openness, 
and (2) to stress that the gdal is mutual learning. 

With that briehtatibri established, the next step is the supervisory 
contract. That discussion df the contract will, of course, have to be 
more directive in its tbhe. since fdr the most part you will be explaining 
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district policies, riot riegbtiatm^ ah agre-rheat. Figi^?re j lists the spe- 
cific items that probably need to be covered, it might be useful to 
prepare a questibri^ariswer sheet dealing with these issues, since it is 
important for both parties to have a clear understanding about these 
matters. Such a sheet might be presented in this way: 

if i may J 'd like to to a discission of the spejoifics of our 

supervisory relationship, fveprepar /d a handout that lists most of 
the questions our teachers haveiabzuit supervision, atong with the 
answers we've come up with so far, r'U like yon to take a copy of this 
along with you, and perhaps we cvuld talk for a few minutes now 
about some of the more importdni items. 

The opening conference closes with the supervisor making a few 
summary observations and noting that he or she ariticipates a produc- 
tive supervisory relationship with the teacher. 

Pre-Observation Conference 

Experts in clinical supervision seerii to agree that every observation 
should be preceded by a pre-dbservatidri conference. However, there 
are occasions when you may see fit to deviate From this practice: You 
and the teacher might agree that you have such a clear understanding 
of the teacher s planning arid teaching methods that some pre- 
observation confererices might be well omitted. You may feel so 
pressed for time that you decjde to omit a pre-observation conference 
during one particular cycle. Or you may find that you have some time 
available for dbservatibri on a day when you had not planned to 
observe— and you visit unannounced, without having held a pre-bb- 
servation cbnfererice. Iriserieral, however, the pre-observation confer- 
ence is so useful that it shbuld be a basic part of the supervisory cycle. 

It might be apprbpriate at this point to discuss the issue of an- 
nounced arid uriaririburiced visits. For the most part supervisdry visits 
shdUld be arinounced and planned. Announcing or agreeing about the 
date arid time of a forthcoming visit gives you and the teacher an 
bppbrturiity to discuss in detail the teacher's plans fdr that class. Arid, 
as ribted riibre fully below, this discussion of planning can be brie bf the' 
riibst effective aspects of the supervisoiy process. On the bther harid , an 
announced visit will make some teachers unduly arixibus arid ap- 
prehensive; they prefer unannounced visits. Arid aririburicirig a visit 
riiakes it rnore likely that you w^^^ see an atypical peifbrriiarice: the 
teacher rnight make special j)|ans or coach the studerits. 

One solution to this djlemma is to inform the teacher about the 
general plan to visit, without providing details about day arid period: 
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rdiike to visit one of your Ttfi-^rade classes some time this week, is 
there any date that would not be good for you? Couid you give rn^^^ 
general idea of what your Jth-graders are studying, so that I can be 
better prepared? 

The agenda suggested in Figure 2 is appropriate for an aririburiced 
visit. Tou begin by asking the teacher to give you a general sense of the 
class— their ability, their characteristics as a group— and to iriforiti 
you of any students who have special problems. You then ask the 
teacher to talk about their general academic progress. What unit is 
being studied? Hovv does that unit relate to the instructional goals of 
that year? 



Figure 2. Pre-Observation Conference Agenda 

i . What are the general characteristics of this class? What should an observer 
know about them as a group? . . . ri 

2 Are anv individual students experiencing learning or behavior^problems? 

3. What Jerieral academic progress have they made? Where are they m rela- 
tion to vour goals for the year? - __- - 

^. VVhat are^our specific objectives for the class session to be observed? 

s! What is your general pacing strategy? About how much time do you plan to 
devote to each major objective? ^ i 

6. What teaching methods and learning activities do you plan to use in order 
to accomplish those objectives? _ _ r ju i>i 

7. How do yoo plan to assess learning and give students feedback? - 

8. What alternative scenanos have thought about in case one of the 
planned activities does not work out? mi u u 

9. Is this observation to be unfocused or focused? If focused, what will be the 
focUs of the observation? 



With this general background presented, you then move the discus- 
sion to four important aspects of planning: objectives^ pace of learn- 
ing, methods, and assessment strategies. Each wiU require careful 
analysis and discussion. In such an analysis, should you be somewhat 
non-directive or more directive in your approach? The answer is not a 
sirnple one. Consider these factors: 

• Teachers vary in their preferences. Some teachers prefer super- 
visors who are more directive. 

• Teachers vary in their needs. Some beginning teachers do riot 
have eriough experierice to respond profitably to a non-directive cbri- 
fererice. 












• Supervisors have their own preferred ways of interacting with 
other professionals. 

• The research is not conclusive in supporting one style over 
another: 

Asyou think through this issUe, keep in mind the dangers of giving 
too much advice. If ydu become too directive and tell the teacher what 
to do, then the teacher takes your plan to the classroom: if things go 
badly, the response from the teacher is predictable: "Your ideas didn't 
work out so well." 

For the most part, learhihg^ceniered supervision calls for a profc- 
tem-solving style: you participate actively in the conference, helfiiiig 
the teacher solve the plahhihg problems. You pose questions, help the 
teacher anticipate consequences, assist the teacher in thinking abbUt 
options, offer d^ta. You avoid the passive, non-directive style of simply 
acknowledging and reflecting; and you avoid the leading, directive 
style of giving advice and making judgments^Heres an example of the 
prdblem-solvihg style at work in a pre-observation conference: 

Supervisor: How do you plan to help your students think about the 
audience for whom they are writing? {Raises question about method ) 
Teacher: I thought I would have them do some role playing. They'll 
be writing a speech addressed to adults, so I thought I'd put them in 
small^roups, with the other group members playing the role of some- 
what hostile adults. 

Supervisor: Sounds like an interesting activity. Have they had any 
experience this year in role playing? {Affirms one value of method- 
helps teacher think about stadent readinessj 

Teacher: No, this is the first tiine for Us. They might have done it last 
year with another teacher. 

Supervisor: Maybe. But in a sense, every year is a Fresh Beginning for 
students. If they haven't done itbefore— or if they have Forgotten, vthat 
problems might ydU anticipate? {Offers data; asl^ teacher to think about 
possible probtems.) 

Teacher: Well, I'm worried that they might turn it into a big joke— 
you know, a lot of giggling and Fooling around. 

Supprvisor: I think you're right Let's think together about what you 
might do to prevent that from happening. (Sets^ stage for problem soh- 
ingj 

Such a style makes the teacher an active participant in solving 
planning problems and results in an instructional plan for which he or 
she feels respdrisible. 
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The eif>hth item on the conference agenda (see Figure 2) asks the 
teacher to think about alternative scenarios^ Even the Best plans go 
awry: films do not arrive on time; equipment does not operate; stu- 
dents do riot resj3dnd to the activity as hoped; or they arrive in class 
without havirig ddrie the assigned work. A good teacher always has 
alternative plaris iri mind; arid a gcKDd supervisor helps the teacher 
develop such "what-if ' alternatives. And the last agenda item, of 
course, relates to the riature of the forthcoming conference. As ex- 
plained more fully below, learriirig-ceritered supervision alternates 
unfocused observatibris (the supefvisdr attempts to observe and note 
all relevant behavior), with focused observations (the supervisor ob- 
serves and notes only brie type of behavior). If the riext observation is to 
Be focused, teacher and supervisbr bbth agree about its specific focus. 

One reason this pre-oBseryatipri cbrifererice is so important is that 
teachers seem more open and feel lessthreateried wheri they talk aBout 
what they might do in the future. They db ribt have as mUch ego 
invested in plans as they do iriperfprriiarices. Orice they have taught in 
a particular way, they Teel inclined tb deferid their actidris, even when 
such actions have produced undesiraBle results. 

The Relationship Betweeh Unfocused and Focused 
Observations 

Let s cdrisider these two methods in relationship with each other, 
Before discussirig them separately, since that relationship is an impor- 
tant cpmpbrierit bf learriirig-ceritered supervision. The overall strategy 
goes like this: 

1. Begin with an unfocused pBservatibri iri which ydU attempt to 
oBsefve and note all significant Behavibr; bBserve like a camera that 
holds the entire scene iri view. 

2. Analyze the oBservational data tb deterriiirie situations iri which 
learning seems to Be facilitated and when it seeriis tb Be iriipeded. Td 
plan for the feedBack conference, tentatively identify sbme prbBlerris 
that may need attention and some strengths that the teacher cari Build 
upon. 

3. Hold a proBlem-solving feedback conference, iri which ybu use 
the observational data to help the teacher identify ah important prbB- 
lem and make plans to solve that proBlem* As an outcbme of the 
feedBack conference, determine with the teacher what specific aspect 
of learning and teaching will he the Focus of the next oBservation. 
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4. Hold tfie focused observation as planned, gathering drily those 
data that relate to the problem identified. 

5. Analyze the data from the focused dbservatidri td plari for another 
problem-solving conference. 

6. Hold another problem-solving conference; as a result d_f the prob- 
lem sojving, determine if the next dbservatidn will be unfocused or 
focased. 

This alternation between unfocused arid focused observation is 
neither inflexible ridr capricious. Instead, it results from coliaborative 
problem solving betweeri teacher and supervisor, as they decide what 
type of dbservatidri (and what focus, if any) will help the teacher 
cdritiriue td develdp professionally. Thus, the supervisor and the 
teacher are partners in a shared inquiry, examining together three 
related questions: What is going on in this ctassroom? What changes 
might be made to improve learning? What type of observation seerns most 
use fill at this point? 

With this general strategy established and its rationale explicated, 
let s examine both types of observation in greater detail. 

Unfocused Observation 

Each supervisor will have a distinct way of makirig an unfocused 
observation. Below is a sk-tch df one method that seems to be effective. 

If possible, jDlari td arrive at a beginnirig point— the start of a period 
in secondary school dr the beginning of the morning or afternoon 
session iil eleriieritary school. Arriving at one of these transition points 
will generate useful iriforriiation about how the teacher handles this 
crucial phase df the class meeting— how the teacher ge:^ the class 
settled, handles the necessary administrative business, and begins the 
first learriirig episode. You then Begin to observe. 

What dd ydu dbserve for- and what kinds of notes do you take? The 
usual advice is to take verbatim_notes of all that occurs. If yoU want td 
use a rndderately structured form to facjlitate making a chrdridldgical 
recdrd of alj that occurs, you might find a form like the one shown iri 
Figure 3 to be useful. Note the time. You identify the teachers dbjec- 
tive, either recording what the teacher explicitly says about the dbjec- 
t[ve or inferring from the jeachers actions what was prdbably iri- 
tended. Then not^ the actions the teacher took td achieve those dbjec- 
tiA^es and the responses the students made td those actions. This forrii 
yields a ruririing account of the three essential corripdrierits of the 
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learning trarisactibri: teacher objectives, teacher actions, student re- 
sponses. 



Figure 3. Teacher-Centered QBservation Form 



Teacher: Lisa Lopatiri 

Teacher 

time Objectives 

/ / :00 Siirnulaie interest 
in \\riUng 



11:02 Get children to 
discuss ideas in 
more orderly 
fashion 

1 1 :04 Provide children 

wRh^P^^JM 
vocabulary 

1 i :08 Have childreh 
write 

11:10 Have children 

write a complete 
sentence 

11:14 Facilitate 

children s writing 

11:19 Facilitate 

children s writing 

11:22 Facilitate 

children s writing 

11:25 Facilitate 

children s writing 



1 1 :28 Conclude lesson 



Date: 10/28/83 

teacher 
Actibiis 

Discusses 
Halloween 
with children: 
what they are 
going to be 

Reminds children 
to raise hands and 
wait turn 

Writes ideas on 
board 

Passes but paper 

Writes on board: I 
want to be 



Walks around 
room, spelling 
words 

Walks around 
room, spelling 
words 

Walks around 
room, spelling 
words 

Explains children 
should find 
someth ing quiet to 
do when finished 

Asks children to 
hand in papers 



time: H:60 a.m, 

Student 
Responses 

Call out ideas 



Call out ideas 

Call but ideas 

Call but questions 
Call but questions 



Call out questw 
for clarification of 
task 

Spcbutbf22 
children on-task 



Six out of 22 
chiidreh bh-tdsk 



Four children 
oh- task 



Children pass 
papers, talking 
loudly, but of seats 
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Sorhe experts who advocate scientific sUpefvisibri suggest using the 
MadeHne Hunter prescription (or some variety thereof) as the basis of 
an observational form. For example, Mihtbh (1 982i suggests using a 
form that will enable the supervisor to answer the following questions; 
Did the teacher: 

• Set reasohaBly high st^^ 

• Develop anticipatory set, clarifying the objective, relating new 
learning to previous learning, and motivating learning? 

• Assess pr|or learning? 

• Provide input, model, and check for understanding? 

• ft-ovide guided practice for the learning? 

• Help pupils achieve clps^^ 

• Provide opportunities for iridepehdeht practice? 

Such observational methods that focus on the critical acts of teach- 
ing are useful, of course. Since they provide the observer and the 
teacher with a clearset of guidelines, there is ho uncertainty about the 
foci of the observation. And they help the observer especially to focus 
on what seem to be the important teaching functions, reducing the 
likelihood that the bbsefvatibh report will be filled with general or 
irrelevant cdmments. They also readily establish a basis for the shared 
discussion of teaching: supervisor and teacher use a common vocabu- 
lary. 

There are. however, two serious limitations in using such forms tb 
observe all teachers in all subject fields; Both limitations stem from 
the fact that these forms are all based on a single model of teaching- 
direct instruction that is primarily verbal in nature. First, they focus 
Undvily bri the teacher, shifting the observer's attention away frbm the 
pupils and their interactions and responses. Second, they Uririecessar- 
ily arid Uriwisely restrict the range of desirable teachirig'-rearriirig be- 
haviors to those that will fit the direct instructibri model. To under- 
stand this second limitation^ask yourself how Usefiii sUch forms would 
be for observing the following kinds of learning: 

• An art class — students are working on their own creative projects. 

• Ah English class—students in smail grbUps are dbirig a guided 
fantasy as a pre-writing activity, with very little direction fi-om the 
teacher. 

• A social studies class— students are Using primary sources to 
reach thejr own conclusions about the impact bf the early Suffragettes. 

• class— students are working independently to 
develop plans for decorating their owri bedrbbms. 
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Direct instruction forms just do hot seem to work well in observing 
teaching and leanimg that emphasize creativity, discovery, non- 
verbal learning, group processes, and independent inquiry. They ap- 
pear to work well in teacher-directed, traditional classrooms; they 
would probably not work well in laboratories, open classrooms, and 
learning centers. : ■ ^ n 

Learning-centered supervision, instead of focusing initially on 
teacher behaviors, begins by looking at the learning activiUes of the 
pupils arid then examines teacher behaviors as they seerii to be 
facilitatirig or impeding learning, it asksr^What are the pupils dbirig in 
this classrbbrii? Are their activities learning-oriented? What has the 
teacher done to bririg about this condition? To facilitate such observa- 
tion, the form shbwri iri Figure 4 was developed and field-tested in a 
wide range of classrbbriis. Developed from a review of the theory arid 
research oh school learriirig, the form is structured around the three 
basic phases of leaniirig~reai/me55 ertgagement, and closure— and 
identifies 16 specific behaviors that might be observed when pupils are 
learning. It then provides space for the observer to note relevant 
teacher behaviors— those that seerii to be impeding or facilitating 

learning. _ 

Note that the form is desigried so that the observer can closely 
examine a particular learning episode— a related series of learning 
activities designed to achieve a riiajor leaining objective: In a typical 
class period or instructional session, you riiight expect to find from two 
to four such episodes. As an observer you could decide to observe only 
one episode, using a single form, or to observe all, usirig one forril for 
each episode. 

Obviously, the form can be used in traditibrial classrbbriis. But its 
riiairi value is that it can be used effectively in other kirids bf learriirig 
erivirbririierits, since its focusjs on learning, hot teaching. Suppose ydU 
have eritered an art classroom: You observe thai the teacher is wbrkirig 
with brie student. All other students^eem busily engaged. You cbrifer 
briefly with six students. Four of them seem to have high expectatibris 
and staridards for their work: Two do not; they seem to be satisfied 
with siriiply gettirig the job done. You note those obseryatipris on the 
form. At that riibrilerit you cannot observe what the teacher has or has 
not done to help the students set high standards . You make a note to 
talk with the teacher abbut the issue of standards and expectations— 
to explore in a probrerii-sblving conference the discrepancy between 
student-set standards arid teacher expectations: You do not begin by 
assuming that setting staridards is solely the teacher's responsibility. 
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Figure 4. Learner-Centered Observation Form 



E 
N 
G 
A 
G 
E 
M 
E 

Ni 

T 



C 
L 

d 
s 
u 

R 

E 



Facilitating 
Tfeacher 
Beliaviors 

Models con ten t 
of hsson with 
appealing poem 

Commends 
prexnous writing 
and states 

to results of 
present effort 



Stage Desirable tearhiiig Behaviors 

R 1. Learns important skills, 
E concepts^ at appropriate 

A _ ieve| of difficulty 
n 2. Believes in ability to learn. 
J- sets high standards 

N 3. Perceives learning as 
E relevant 
S 4. Has prior skill and _ 
^ ^"'^y'J^dge required For 

learning task 

5. Understands learning 
objectives 

6. Gets o\ crview of learning 
- and its cdnhectibris 

7. Actively engages in task- 
related activities 

8. Uses varied, chailenging 
materials 

9. Remains on-task 
?^ces learning 
appropriately 

1 1 . Gets feedback about 
_ performance 

12. I^actices, applies learning 
in related situations 

13. With effort achieves 
mastery of objectives at 
satisfactory level 

14. Takes cdrrecUve measures 
when standard has not 
been met 

A^^ Shares student 

learning, approaches \mting and 

^'^^yr^ encourages 

16. Anticipates and prepares awareness 
for next learning task 



Provides 
students choice 
^^dmajerials 
adaptubh to 
level of ability 

Interested, 
encouraging: 
comments on 
student work 



impeding 
Teacher 
Behaviors 



Didnt attend to 
child not on-task 



Additional bbservatldiis: 
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You do not fault the teacherwhen you note that some students have set 
easily attained goals. You observe jearnere in an environment, you 
make notes about their learning, and you raise questions about the role 
8f the teacher. You make an UrifcR:Used learning-centered observation. 

Focused Observation 

After you have completed brie or more unfocused observations^you 
and the teacher will probably agree that a fcK:used observation would 
be helpful. What can such observatibris fbcUs on? The answer^ obvi- 
ously , should be determined by bbth parties. You might decide to focus 
on one of the nine aspects listed in Figure 5, which the research 
suggests affect pupil achievement. 

Ftgnre 5. Suggested Foci for Classroom Observation 

1. How efficient is the teacher's use of time? Hbw_ much tim^^ in 
classroom busiriess, in disciplining, in learning, in personal busmess?^ 

2 How effective is the teacher as an explainer of cbriceptsLPpes the teacher 
present an overview, relate th^ new concept^ ones previously learned, 
provide clear definitions, give many examples? _ 

3: How effective are the teacher s questioning skills? Does the teacher have a 
planned sequence in mind? Does the teacher ask both memory and thmkmg 
qnesUons, as well as creative arid pereoriaj question _ 

4. How effective are the teacher's responding skills? Does the teacher use 
student answers? Does the teacher give riegative and positive feedback as 

ai3prc^)riate?_ _ _ _ ^t L i i f 

5 How appropriate and clear are the learning objectives? Is the^ tevet ot 
difficulty appropriate to these I earner? Are the objectives made clear? 
Does the teacher make the objectives relevant to pupils? - 

6 How appropriate arid effective are the learning activities? Are there a 
sufficient number of active learning strategies? Db activities se^^^^^ 
priate to the bl^ectives? Is jhe relationship between objectives and ac- 
tivities made clear to the pupils? ^ 

7. How effective are the teacherj assessment strategies? Does the teacher 
make frequent aspssment of pupil learning? Is the learning of all pupils 
assessed adequately? Do pupils jget feedback about performance? 

8 How apjpropriate are the teacher's interactions with pupils?_\^^;g volun- 
teers^ Who is called on? How dbes the teacher respond to incorrect an- 
swers? To whom does the teacher talk before and after class? How would 
the classroom climate be characterized? _ _- ^ , 

9 How effective are the teacher's classroom management behaviore? Is tne 
teacher clear about the kind of learning eriviroriment desired? Does the 
teacher make clear those expectations? Does the teacher keep P"Pus o"-" 
task without interfering with learning? Does the teacher deal wi th off-task 
behavior appropriately? Is the teacher aware of all that is going on in the 
dassrobm? 
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Another approach is to focus even more sharply bri brie particuiar 
type of learning. For example. Figure 6 shows a form I developed to 
assist a supervisor in observing an English language arts teacher 
conducting pre-wr[ting activities in a cbmpbsitibri unit. Here the form 
IS structured around the nature of the teaching-learning task, not a 
particular teaching technique. 

Once you have determined the particular focus of the observation 
you theji should develop a form that vviH help in gathering the observa- 
tional data. As noted above, one special benefit of the focused observa- 
tion is that it can yield very specific data that will enable you and the 
teacher to identify significant strengths and weaknesses; yon therefore 
need a form that will yield very specific information, not general 
impressions. 

Use this process in designing the focused observation form: 

1 . Identify the focus of the bbservatibri. 

2. Review the literature relatirig tb that behavior to help identify 
its salient aspects. 

3: Consider the general riature of the form yon want. If ybu want 
information about what happeris over time, then the form shbuld be 
time-structured. If ybu warit information about how the teacher re^ 
lates to particular students, then the form should list stUderits' 
names. 

4. Develop a rbUgh draft of the form. Ask a fev experienced teachers 
to review it and give you input about improving it. 

5. Try out the revised form in an actual observatibri. Make fiirther 
refinements. 

6. Share it with your colleagues when it seems easy tb Use and gives 
Useful data. 

Figure 7 shows a form I develbped tb bbtain focused data on a 
teacher's explaining skills. After reviewirig the literature on lecturing 
explaining, and concept formatibn. I ideritified the behaviors listed. I 
then decided that the supervisor wbUld probably want specific infor- 
mation about? ow effectively the teacher used those skills with each 
concept^ principle, or class of information presented. Next, I worked 
out ajimple code that WbUld enable an Untrained observer to make the 
observations needed. Supervisors Who want additional informatibn 
about the development arid Use bf focused observation forms should 
consnlt Good and BrbjShy (1978) for an excellent source book bri 
classroom observatibri. 
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Figure 6. Learning-Specific Observation Form: Pre- Writing Activities 



Teacher: Carol Bliven Date: 11/4183 Time: 9:00 d.m. Supervisor: Belly Farparl 



Pt«-WHttiig 
Objectives 



!. Stirnulate 
interest in 
writing 

2. Help students 
explore topic, 
audience, 
purpose 

3. Help students 
retrieve, 
systematize 
information 

^- y.ejP students 
develop needed 
thinking skills 

5. Hdp students 
plan writing 



Was the teacher 
concerned with the 
objective? 



Yes 



ViioLt methods 
were used to 
achieve the 
objective? 



Rote play 



Student responses 
suggesting success 



Five students on- 
task, eager to 
write 



Student responses 

suggesting 

problems 



Six smdems 
seemed confused, 
asked questions 



Figure 7. Focused Observation Form: Explaining Skills 

Teacher: M«re(f 7r^n^ hate: 2/23/83 Period: 5 Supervlmr: t^onard Mason 
Main topic of iessoti: Causes of Civil War 



Gave 
overview 



Explained 
clearly 



Concept 

1 . Nature of 
cause 

2. Ecbhbrhic 
causes 

3. Politi^l 
causes 

4: Ideological 6 x o 

causes 

Code: b: leacher did not seein to make usejof tfais^sklll. 
x: lecher made ^tisfactoiy use of this skill, 
xx: Teaclier made more tlian satisfactory use of tllis skill. 



Made con- 
nections 

xx 



XX 



Gave clear 
examples 



Used 
visuals 



Made 
transitions 



er|c 
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observational Analysis 

You have made ah unfocused or a focused oBservation , and you have 
taken detailed notes about what you observed. Now you prepare for 
the feedback conference by making a carefal analysis of your notes and 
your subjective jmpressjons of the class. These are the central ques- 
tions you want to answer in your analysis: To what extent was teaming 
taking place in that classroom? In what ways wasjhe teacher's behavior 
facilitating or i^P^ding thatJearning? 

You should not be concerned with rating the teacher, or with per- 
sonal factors sucii as the teacher's dress, voice, or behavioral idiosyn- 
crasies^ Neither should your worry about how the teacher's approach 
differed from one you might have used. Your focus should be on 
learning — and the ways in which the teaching facilitated or impeded 
that learning. 

If you have done a focused observation, the analysis is a relatively 
simple matter. You review the focused data, rioting the sigriificarit 
information that seems worth discUssirig iri the feedback cbrifererice. 
As explained more fully below, the feedback cbrifererice fbllowirig a 
fdcased bbservatibri may cbrisist bf the bbservef simply haridirig the 
focused bbservatibri fortri to the teacher sb that the twb bf them can 
exarilirie it tbgether. This simple sharing: bf the fbrm means that the 
preceding analysis need cbricerh itself only with major problems and 
strengths. Review, for example, the "explaining skills" form shown in 
Figure 7. As the supervisor, you obviously would want to praise the 
teacher for consistently relating the hew concept to what the students 
already know .The weaknesses would be similarly apparent: no over- 
view, ho use of graphics or visuals, and no clear transitions to the next 
concept. 

The analysis bf unfoctised oBsen/ational data is much more difficult. 
You probably have more data to deal with, and the data relate to 
several aspects of the teaching-learning transaction. Th of 
the analysis wiH,^f course, be affected by the kinds of notes you have 
taken and the form you have used. Use of the less structured observa- 
tion form shown in Figure 3 will require a very careful examination of 
each series of transactions, noting those that yielded a positive stu- 
dent response and those that seemingly caused problems. If you have 
used the learning-centered form shown iri Figure 4, then the arialysis is 
somewha:: simplified. The form shows ybU at a glarice which behavibfs 
were facilitatirig arid which were impedirig— arid relates those tb 
stages iri the learnirig pfbcess. 
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Regardless of the kind of notes taken or form used, you should 
probably make a simple chart, in the left-hand column, list all the 
teacher behaviors that seemed to be having a positive or facilitating 
effect, with a brief note reminding you when those behaviors cx:curred 
or citing a particular example of that behavior. Make a list of the 
negative or impeding behaviors in the right-hand column. Then 
prioritize each item in the two lists, perhaps using a code like this one: 

J = A very important behavior; probably should be discussed in 
this conference. 

2 = A somewhat important behavior; might be discussed in this 
conference. 

3 = A less important behavior; probably shbuld not be discussed in 
this conference. 

Several matters should be considered when weighing the impor- 
tance of the items: First, you should consider the importance of the 
behavior^s it relates to teaching and leaniihg. Some behaviors, like 
closely monitoring student attehtidh, have a major impact on 
acfiievement. Other behaviors, like re-directing pupil Responses, seem 
to have less of an impact. You should also weigh the importanci of the 
behavior to that particular teacher. Where is that teacher in his or her 
i professional develppmeht? What skills is he or she ready to learn? 
Some teaching skills, like using metaphors to teach creative thinking, 
are so complex that only very experienced Jeachere seem ready to 
master them. Finally, you should assess the importance of that behav- 
ior in terms of the frequency of its occurrence. If a teacher makes an 
impeding move several times during the l^son, the frequency suggests 
that the behavior is more typjcal and perhaps more deeply irigraihed. 

A general rule of thumb m prioritizing is to limit the # 1 rating (very 
impbrtahtl to no more than_two facilitating and two impeding behav- 
iors. As will be explained more fully below, the feedback conSrence 
should emphasize a smaller number of facilitating and impeding ac- 
Lipns, rather than trying to cover a long agenda of teaching problems. 
Figure 8 shows how such a listing and prioritizing might be done. 

Should you prepare a formal observation report following your 
classroom visit? the answer depends, of course, oh district policy and 
your own preferences: Four options are possible, 

1 . Do no^write a fonnal report. Simply note iri ybur^ own records 
when you observed and conferred, relying chiefly on the face-to-face 
conference as the feedback medium. This option is desirable unless 
your district requires written reports of all supervisoiy visits: 
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Figure 8. Supervisor s Form for Analysis arid Pribritizirig 

Teacher: Atex Ciemson Date: 4/16/83 
Facilitating Behaviors Priority 

knew students' names 2 



Retated teaming to lives 
Onany references to 
Hispanic ienns) 

Monirored teaming 
closely (quiz at start , 
mucfi orai questioning 

Used nonverbal 
supportive responses 
(smiies, nods) 



Period: 3 Superviiwr: Stanley Moon 

Impeding Behaviors Priority 

Not niuch active / 

tennUng (listen'recite, 
except for one student at 
board) 

Most questions were 3 

factual (who, when, 

define) 

Selective calling on 2 
students fail in niiddte of 
room) 

Too much reliance on / 
verbal teaming (no use of 
visuals) 

Stow fitting ctass 2 
started (five minutes 
talcing roll, signing 
notes) 

Seemed unaware of two 3 
inattentive students 



2. Submit your observation form as tfie report. This choice is prob- 
ably not a wise one, since the observation notes are raw data iriterided 
to help ydU confer with the teacher. 

3. Prepare a brief report for the record. Providing space for the 
teacher to add comments. If you prepare such a report, it seeriis most 
useful to give it to the teacher at the end of the feedback coriference, 
rioting that it can be amended. Figure 9 shows one form that has been 
used for this purpose. Notice that it begins with an account o^F the 
major transactions of the lesson, includes both facilitatingand imped- 
ing teacher behaviors, arid provides room for teacher comments^ 

4. Prepare a fully detailed written report. You rely on this as the 
prirriary method of feedback. Using the conference chiefly for a brief 
discussion of key issues. This bptibri seems least desirable. The super- 
visory process is an interactive process that requires open discussion 
of learning and teaching coricerris— arid the written report impedes 
such open discussion. 
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Figure 9. Supervisory Report Form 

Jezcli^r[ Deborah Epstein Date: 10111 IBS Time: 1:00 p Vn 
Supervisor: Carol Kramer 

Narrative record of important teachini-Iearnlng transactions: 

/: Teucherassembtes children on rug at front of room (huvmgsetecred two bovs 
to dear the area of emirs kft from previous activity). Children move quickh 
^^'^^ ^^^^My f^^^^ desks to the rug. ' 

2. Teacher questions children to rmew rhvminlpatterhs and 

in poetry as^cpncretized in the poem 'The House Thm Jack Built'' used in the 
_ previous xxnting hsson. Students readily ansxx^r the teacher's questions. 

3. Teacher introd^^^^^ a new poem to cbildrm: 'The Tarn That Pant Made/' 
explaining that it is very much like ''The Bouse That Jack Built" in that it 
<^ontdiyisrhym^ 

4. teacher distributes copy of new poem to children, reads the poem, and invites 
^^"o'*^" [o read the poem with hen 

5. Teacher dismisses the poem with children, asking questions about rhyming 
_ words* vocabulary, and the sequence of events. 

6. ^Mdrm ask to read the p^^^ 

, 'jwe then invites all students to read the poem together once again 

7. Tmcher distributes a worksheet to the children and explains that their task is 
to.m notice that the sheet contains ten boxes^each containing one word- (2) 
cut the wof^ apart along the dotted lines enclosing each word; (3) arrange the 
words on their desks into as many sentences as they can; (4) write the 
^^^^'^'^espn^P^^ 

8. Teacher asks if all children understand the assigned task She sends those 
chiton who indica te they understand to their desks to begin. She keeps five 
children^with her who indicated they did not understand. The teacher re^ex- 
- a«5tver5 the children's questions. She asks each child 
individuaUy if he or she now understands what to do and sends the child to his 
o r n desk 

9. Children pick up scissors and cut apart worksheet. Thev arrange words on 
their desks. Some students get paper on which to write their sentences. Four 
students do not vmte sentences on paper. 

10. Teacher walks around the room, askif^g students to read their sentences aloud 
^e responds to their sentences: laughing at some, praising, commenting on 
the content, encouraging students to trv to arrange the words into another 
sentmce. Periodically, the teacher ysmtes one of the students' sentences on the 
blackboard. 

IT. AfterlO minutes jMreacher calls the chridren to attention and comments that 
she has seen such excellent senfences on the students' desks that she is verv 
happy with the work they have done. She comments that the sentences she has 
.seen were all very different and that she would like the children to see some of 
the mfferent smtences composed in the class. She reads nine sentences from 
the blackboard to the students, commenting on the ideas and the structure of 

12. The teaser asks if any students wish to hand in their papers to her She tells 
the students that they may take their sentence papers home if they wish. 
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Teacher s comments: 

/ wondered if my direction were clear^if l should have used nn Bxumple of 
arrangmg words itito senterices with the chiidren when they were assembled on the 
rttg. 

Teachliig behaviors that seemed to facilitate learning: 

/ . Stimulated student interest by providing an exa ynprepfthe des writing that 
was dm^rbpriate and dppeated to the children (two poems). _ 

2. Facilimtedthechmretils\mtirigbypr<^^^^^ 

constmct sentences, (This overcame spelling difficulty that the children 
evidenced at time of last observation.) , , ^ 

3 took the time to be sure that individmi children understood the assigned task. 

4 Took a sincere interest in each child's work as she moved about the room: 
laughed at the humor contained in sentences, praised the children s efforts, 
talked about ideas witfi one or two children who seemed unsure of them setves. 

5: Carried paper around with herdnd invited the children lo put their sentences on 
paper because they were such good sentence, and so forth. 

Teaclier's cbiiuneiits: 

/ vvfls ha^y withthe class and really quite pleasantly surprised xvith the sentences 
the children produced. 

teaching Behavibra that seemed to linpede learning: 

/ Teaclier began giving directions before all the children were attending lo her 
2 Teacher ignored or was unaware of one child who very early tired ofthe tusk and 
was somewhat dismptix^ ifi that he catted out to children ncross the room,^ 
wandered about the room, and appeared to interfere with other students 
on- task behavior. 

teacher's comments: _ _ 

i realize that I need to wait tonger and be sure thai all children arewith mebeforel 
go on to give directions, and so forth. I know it, but it seems as if so much time is 
elapsing . . . I get impatient. 



Feedback Conference 

With the analysis completed (and the report written, if you decided 
in advance to write one), you are ready for the feedback conference. 
Hold the conference as soon as possible after the observation, being 
sure to allot enough time for the analysis. The conference should 
probably last about 30 minutes. Shorter conferences wiU seemrushed, 
and longer conferences tend to produce fatigue anf. anxiety. The con- 



ferehce should be held in a private setting without interrUptibris. 
Allowing phone calls or visitors to interrupt the flow of discussion 
suggests to the teacher that other matters have higher priority. 

How do you conduct the feedback conference? As noted previously, 
cohference styles are usually categorized as rf/rec/ or indirecl The 
direct style is characterized by advising, criticizing, giving directions. 
The indirect sty[e is marked by reflective listening, praising, support- 
ing. And, as suggested above, learning-centered supervision uses a 
prqBlem-solving style, one in which the supervisor plays a collabora- 
tive and active role in helping the teacher solve instructional prob- 
lems. In this prdblem-sblving approach, the supervisor acts almost 
like a second brain for the teacher— probing the problems, recalling 
data, posing options, reflecting about likely consequences; 

Here are examples of the three styles at work. 
Direct: 

Teacher: I felt I lost their interest toward the last part of the period. 

Supervisor: You did. You kept them sitting still too long and you did 
most of the talking for the final 20 minutes; You should have changed 
the tA^e of activity. 

Indirect: 

Teacher: I felt I lost their interest toward the last part of the period. 
Supervisor: You're concerned that they weren't really involved. 
Teacher: Yes, very much^it'sjiappened before with this class. 
Supervisor: Yoxxseem to be struggling with your feelings abbUt them 
as a class. How do you Feel about them as a group? 

Prbblein-Solving: 

Teachi^ I kit i lost their interest toward the last part bf the period. 

SMperWsor: My notes indicate that abbUt half an hour into the 
period their attention did fail off appreciably. What do you think 
might have accounted for that? 

Teacher: Well, it was a hot, stuffy day. I'm sure that was a factor. 

Supervisor: Probably. But it was just as hot the day before, and they 
seemed more attentive then. What made the difference? 

Teacher: You're right. The day before they were busy most oF the 
period doing things. There was a lot of activity, I guess. 

The direct supervisor advises. The iriSirect supervisor listens, the 
problem-solvittg supervisor offers data, he|ps the teacher think about 
explahations, confronts discrepancies. The problem-solving style is 
the most difficult of the three to master; but my experience suggests 
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that in the long run, it is the most effective. It respects the teacher as a 
competent adult able to direct his or her own learning: It involves the 
teacher in making decisions about future behavior based on an 
analysis or previous performance. It helps the teacher become respon- 
sible for his or her own choices. Yet it also gives the supervisor an 
active, collaborative role ih prpvidihg data, reflecting about causes, 
diagnosing conditions, arid finding solutions. 

While the problem-solving conference does not follow a rigid for- 
mula, it seems most effective when it moves through five sequential 
stages: 

1. Discerning feelings. You help the teacher discern the prevailing 
feelings about the lesson under discussiori. Begin at the feeling level, 
since the feelings about the lesson will yield some important insights 
about the teacher s perceptions. These feelings will often be of a gen- 
eral sort: "I really feel good about that class," or "I really messed up 
that period." 

2. Recalling interactions; N^ext, move to the specific level by helping 
the teacher recall a specific part of the class session that gave rise to the 
positive or negative feelings djscerned: "Is there one particular part of 
the lesson that you remember especially well?" 

3. Analyzing causes. Now you review the data. You help the tea<^hef 
analyze the causes of those desirable or undesirable interactions. "My 
data also suggest that there was much off-task behavibr then. Do you 
remember what yoU were discussing at that particular point ?" 

4. Identifying strategies. On the basis of that analysis, you help the 
teacher to identify successful strategies that should be repeated— or to 
think of alternative strategies that might be used in the fcture: "If you 
had put them in small groups, as you suggest, what effect might that 
have had?" _ - 

5. Generattzingtearning. YdU help the teacher reflect about the gen- 
eral principles learned from the foregoing analyses. You want the 
teacher to be able to develop some personal insights that transcend th^^ 
particular, which can provide Useful guidelines for future^ practice: 
"What do you think you've learned about handling that mid-period 
letdown?" 

Experienced supervisors, of course, will vary this pattern so that it 
does hot become jUst brie mdfe routine. Simply keep injriind the ba^^^^^ 
goal: to help the teacher solve a problem and learn from the problem- 
solving activity. 
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Formative Assessmehi €onference 

The formative assessment conference is not a tirne to rate the 
teacher; it is instead a time to mutually assess what has happened in 
the past and what should happen in the Riture. The agenda is a rather 
sirhple one: 

J . How do the supervisor and the teacher fiel about the supervisory 
r^/a/io«5Aip ? Are there any problems relating to their personal interac- 
tibhs? Are any changes desired? 

2 . How do the supervisor and the teacher feel about the supervisory 
process? Was the frequency of conferences and observations satisfac^ 
tory? Did the conferences arid observations seem productive? Are ahv 
changes desired? 

3. How do the supervisor arid the teacher feel about the teacher s 
professional growth? In what particular ways has the teacher made the 
most progress? How was that jsrogress attained? 

4. How do the supervisor and the teacher feel about the inwrnve- 
menj needed? What skills still rieed further developmerit? What specific 
plan might be developed to bring about those improvemerits and 
develop those skills? What other resources are available to the 
teacher? 

5. What have the supervisor and teacher learned together about 
teaching and learriirig? 

_ Iri each case the emphasis is on a shared, collaborative interchange 
iri which a spirit of partnership is ericdUraged. 

Impleifieiidng Olnical Supervlsi^ 

Chapter 7 discusses in detail^a process for implemeritirig the differ- 
entiated system. However, it might be usefol at this tiriie to focus on 
t- vo questions as they relate to clinical supervisibri. Who should re- 
ceive It? Who should provide it? 

1 . Who should receive clinical superfision? Iri the diff^reritiated sys- 
tem, the following groups of teachers should probably receive clinical 
sUper/isibri: 

^ • Iriexperiericed teachere who are new to teachirig. They are still 
leamirig the craft of teaching and need a skillful supervisor during 
thbse^first critical years. 

• Experienced teachers who have just begUri tb teach at a particular 
school. They are unknown quantities— and should at least begin with 
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clincial supervision uritil the supervisor is assured of their basic com- 
petence. , , - 

• Experienced teachers who are encountering serious problems ot 
teaching and learning. They need the intensive help that clinical su- 
pervision can provide. 

• eompetent, experiehced teachers who believe they can_ profit 
from intensive supervision. Even these teachers can learn from effec- 
tive supervision— but, For them, clinical supervision should be an 
option that they choose. 

2. Who shouMprovide cfinical supervisoh? This answer is more com- 
plex. Ideally, a trained supervisor, hot ah administrator, should 
provide the clinical supen^isioh. Most administrators are required to 
evaluate, arid experts in the field of supervision seem to agree that the 
eyalUator should not supervise; The evaluation prcxess tends to close 
off communication between the evaluator and the teacher, making the 
teacher guarded and reluctant to discuss problems. And effective 
supervision requires open communication; ^ j 

However, in many smaller school systems there are no trained 
supervisors available, and other answers must be Found. Several 
Washington, D.C., schools have developed and implemeated a system 
whereby classroom teachers are trained to act^s clinical supervisors 
f5r their colleagues. Freeman, Palmer, and Ferren (J98G) report that 
the program has been successful in giving experienced teachere the 
skills they need to supervise— and iri providing good clincial supervi- 
sion to all who require it. 

A second solution is to designate one administrator as chiefly re- 
sponsible for clinical supervision, without evaluation duties— and to 
designate another administrator as responsible for evaluation. This 
solution seems feasible if there are enough administrators availaBle to 
allow for this role differentiatioh— arid if they can be given the train- 
ing they need. - Jit 

A third solution, a variatiori pf the second, is recommended by 
Sturges and his colleagues (1978). After arialyzing the role conflicj 
iriherent in supervision, they recommend establishing two supervis- 
oiy categories: the udmimstmtive stApervisor to evaluate, and the co«- 
suttalive supervisor to supervise in the helping sense. Obviously, at a 
time when districts are reducing supervisory staffs, the implementa- 
tion of this solution hardly seems Feasible. 

Ariothef possibility is for neighboring schools to "exchange" princi- 
pals For consultative supervision. The principal of School A might 
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serve as the clinical supervisor for a few teachers in School B. and 
ichSl A ' ^""""^^^ ''^"'^ ^° ^^^^ fo'- ^ SVOup of teachers in 

k f^f'P^^'l"'^''"' °f '^^^^^ the school principal to attempt to do 

both jobs ot^syne;-vising and evaluating. Our research indicates that 
principals of smaller schools who have established a climate of trust 
and openness are moderately successful in wearing first one hat and 
th^n another, saying, in effect. "All my Visits will be supervisory until I 
tell you otherwise. 

_ Soclinical supervision is needed-by a small group of teachers. Arid 
It can be efrective, if it is provided by a trained supervisor who is riot 
expected also to evaluate. 
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CHAPTER 






j^ne supervisory option that should be offered to competeHt experi- 
V^Tenced teachers is cooperative pro fesstomi meropment -a proc^^^^ 
of colle&ial collaboration for the Improvehierit of instruction This 
chapter describes the nature of cooperative professional development 
explains several different approaches to it. reviews the arguments for' 
and against this option, reviews the research relating to it, and indi- 
cates how It usually operates within the difKrintiated model. 

Professional DeTelopmeiit 

Cooperative professional development is a moderately formalized 
process by which two or more teachers agree to work togither for tfieir 
own profcsion^] growth, usually by observing each other's classes, 
giving each other feedback about the dbservatiori. and discussing 
shared professional concerns. Often in the literature it is referred to as 
peer supervision or coUegial supervision. However, these terms seem 
unfortunate for two reasons. First, bur research has shoWn that teach- 
ers often equate the concept of sUjjervisiori with such negative images 
as giving orders and making evaluations. Consequently, they are re- 
luctant to participate in any project that suggests that they are 
supervising^ each other. Second, thesi terms are misleading- the 
systems of cooperative or cbllegial development described in the liter"- 
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ature actually provide ver>' few of the supervisory functions identified 
by experts in tfie field. And, as Alfonso arid Gbldsberry (1982) astutely 
point out, "A clear distinction must be rriade between the contri- 
butions of teachers to tfie imprbverrient of iristrUction and the act of 
supervision as a formaj, orgahizational expectatibri" (p. 94). 

As will be noted below, cooperative prbfessibrial development can 
take many forms— from modest programs of two or three exchanges of 
observations to very ambitious and cornpreherisive projects in which 
tearris of teachers collaborat^in several aspects of the iristrUctional 
furictibri. In this work, the term is used For any program that has these 
features: 

1 . the relationship is moderately formalized arid institutionalized. 
It is riot simply an informal exchange of an bccasibrial visit by two or 
more teachers who are close associates. 

2. At a minimum the teachers agree to observe each bther s classes 
at least twice and to hold coiierehces 

3. The relationship is among peers. Although ah admiriistfatbr or 
supervisbr maybe involved inorgahizihg and bccasiprially rribriitbririg 
the program, the observations, conferences, and discussibris irivblve 
only teachers. 

4. The relatibriship is ridnevaluative, it is|ntended to cdmplernerit. 
not take the place bf. standard evaluation systems. None of the obser- 
vation or cbrifef erice data are shared with administrators or made part 
of the evaluatibri prbcess. 

These four characteristics define, then, tfie essential riature bf cbbp- 
erative prbfessibrial development. As will be noted below, that defirii- 
tibh is bfbad eribugh to encompass several different variatibhs. 

l^^eiies of ^oper^v^ 

Such systems of cooperative develbprrierit. bf course, are not new. In 
i9S8, McGuire and Jfiis colleagues irriplenierited a somewhat for- 
malized program of intra-schbbl visitatibri at the University of 
Chicago Laboratory School. Althbugh the participating teachers re^ 
ported difficulty in finding time for the bbservatibris. they also noted 
seveml importan^benefits: a chance tb share teaching methods; a 
pbsitive reinforcement for aspects of their bwri teachirig; an increased 
appreciation for their colleagues' work; and ari iricreased understand- 
irig bf their students. 
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In the intervening years, peer supervision— or cooperative profes- 
sibhal aevelopment— has attracted the attention of other educators 
bhly sporadicany and briefly, for reasons that will be noted below. In 
the process of its development, however, it has assumed several dis- 
tinct forms; 

I , Peers as ihfom In y^j^at might be 

ternied the standard version of cooperative prdfessibrial development, 
collegial team members simply agree to observe each other s classes, 
making either an unfocused observation or a focused one, depending 
oh the wishes of the teacher being observed, the teachers then confer, 
with the observer giving feedback infornially arid corisultirig together 
with the teacher about any concerni. the teacher might have. The 
process is a relatively simple brie; it dc>es riot pretend to have the 
intensity or precision of cliriical sUpervisipri. 

2, P^rs as dintcai supervisors. As rioted in the previous chapter, the 
Washington, DC, school district has for the past several years spon- 
sored a program in whichjeachers are trained to serve as clinical 
supervisors for their peers. Freeriiari, Palmer, and Ferren (i98G) report 
that classroom teachers are now used as instructors in the program, 
teaching their cblleagues the basic cliriical supervision model, em- 
phasizing such skills as coriferririg with a hohdirecti ve style, ^thering 
factual data, recbgriizirig teachirig patterns, and implementing a peer 
supervisibri prbgrarii. They also report highly positive results: 89 per- 
cent had a riibre positive attitude toward supervision; 98 percerit 
expressed an iriterest in improving^ instruction; and 94 percerit ex- 
pressed cbrifiderice in the clinical model as an aid to imprbvirig iri- 
strUctibri. 

3. Peers as focused observe^, in the Teacher Expectatibris arid Stu- 
derit Achievement (TESA) program, Jeachers are trairied tb act as 
focused observers for each other (Kerman, 1979). The prbgrani begiris 
with wbrkshbps in vvhicfi^the research on teacher iriteractibris with 
pupils is reviewed and participants are taught hbw tb Use the iriterac- 
tion techniques in their classes. After each wbrkshbp session, teachers 
pbserve each other a niinimuni of four times, fbr 30 miriUtes. While 
beirig^observed, the teacher attempts to use the specific iriteraction 
techriiquestau^t in the workshop, the observer riierely records the 
frequehcy of the interactions with previbusly targeted students. The 
observational da^a are simply giveri tb the teacher bbservled, who can 
review tfiem and draw whatever cbriclusioris seerii usefiil. Kerman 
reports that the program has beeri highly sUccessfiil: at the conclusion 
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of a three-year study, 2,000 low achievers in the experimental classes 
showed greater academic gains, less absenteeism, and fewer discipline 
referrals than those iri the control classes. 

4. Peers as inservice di^^^^ l^wrence and Branch (1978) advocate 
a somewhat more comprehensive approach, which they call the peer 
panel. These peer j?^nels of three to five members serve primarily to 
direct the inservice work of the facuhy, but, according to the authors, 
provide four other specific functions^ (1) they act as a sounding board 
For members' self-analysis of heeds; (2) they assist each other in analyz- 
ing curriculum and ins tructidh— often by pbservihg; (3) they give each 
other Feedback about bbservatibhs; and (4) they verify each other s 
inservice accbmplishmehts for the record. Although Lawrence arid 
Branch note that the peer panel approach is supported indirectly by 
the research on inservice educatibh, they do hot provide ahy direct 
evidence for its success. 

5. Peers us team teachers and observers. Most approaches to teajh 
teaching are, of course, built upon the expectation that members of a 
team will observe each other and give each other Feedback in at least 
an informal way. In the Individually 6u|ded Education (IGE) model 
(Withaii and Wood, 1 979), however, the observations and Feedback are 
somewhat more fdrmaUzed and are perceived as anjntegral part of the 
system. Each participating teacher asks a colleague to observe the 
dassrdbm, focusing attention on one particular aspect of teaching 
important to the one observed, the colleague observes, analyzes the 
observatiphal data, and gives feedback about the observation and the 
ahalysis. Withall and Wood cite research cdnducted at the Pennsyl- 
vahia State University, which indicates that after only one or two 
bbservatibhs there was a significant increase iil commitmerit to use 
peer observation and in the perceived ability to use the process to 
ihiprove professional perFormahce. 

Note that all versions of cooperative professionaj devejopment, 
while varied in their focus and scope, include the four features noted 
earlier. Each approach has a moderately formalized proces^, involves 
observation and feedback, is based on a collegia! relationship, and 
maiiitaiiis a ndnevaluative emphasis. 

n^es^^aa! DevelepiHent 

ebbijerative prbfessibhal developmeht, regardless of the form it 
takes, has hot received geheral acceptahce ih the proFessibh. BeFore 
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reviewmg the research on its feasibility and its efFects. let's review the 
areument<: 



argurhehts. 
the Pros 



Those advocating cooperative profissional development argue frbiii 
several grounds. First, they point out that teachers prefer to turn to 
colleagues rather than supervisors for advice-and cooperative pro- 
fessional development tends to legitimize and strengthen this tend- 
ency. The most comprehensive review of teachers' preferences for 

?S r"°" *'^'"°¥^'y by Holdaway and Millikan 

U980). In reviewing foUr separate studies conducted at the University 
of Alberta over a ten-year period, they note that teachers more fre- 
quently called on colleagues for help and tended to valUe the advice of 
colleagues than the advice of supervisors. This finding is sup- 

f^Sv >^the j-esearch of DeSauctis and Blumberg (Blumberg. 

1980) in their study of teachers' conversations. They discovered that 64 
percent of the conversations on professional matters were held with 
colleagues-and only 23 percent with professional staff personnel and 
7 percent With the principal. 

A secpnd^reason stated by supporters for implementing these pro- 
grams IS that teachers can provide Useful feedback to each other 
without extensive training and without the use of complex forms- 
and cooperative professional development is structured to make such 
no^of """-^ •:ega'a'->y and more systematically: Brophy 

1979) points out that teachers can learh a greai deal about their 
teaching simply By receiving feedback from a colleague about what 
occurred in _the classroom, and Urges teachers to work together with 
competent, interested colleagues. 

Finally, advocates of cooperative profSssional development point 
out that _such collegial systems are built upon and sustain norms of 
collegiality-and such norms have been found to be a significant 
feature of successful schools. Little's (1982) study of four successful 
and two less snccessful schools concluded that the presence of such 
norms was an important characteristic of the successful schools And 
Berman and McLaughlin's (1978) review of successftil innovations 
reached generally the same conclusion. 

The Cons 

These arguments have riot convinced the skeptics who terid to ques- 
tion both the desirability and feasibility of collegial systems. Those 
who question the desirability of the system usually pbirit out that 
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untrained teachers cannot provide the same quahty of supervision 
that trained supervisors can provide; they see supervision as a highly 
skilled process lying beyond the capabilities of untrained individuals. 
Lieberihah (1972) questions its desirabUity froni a cost-benefit per- 
spective; in advising negotiating teams not to support such programs 
in the contract, he argues that the cost of providing substitutes to 
release teachers to observe will not have sufficient payoff; Finally, 
Alfonso (1977) points but that such systems are not likely to be effec- 
tive, because the bb^rvatibris arid feedback conferences appear as 

random activities and are hbt linked to system goats. 

And there have been thbse whb, while admitting the possible bene- 
fits of cooperative develbpmeht, qUestibri its feasibility. Perhaps the 
most cogent presentation of such reservatibris can be found in Alfonso 
and Goldsber^ (1982J. While generally sympathetic with the values 
and goals of the cooperative approach, Jhey very Usefully describe 
some important organizational barriers. First, the bureaucratic struc- 
ture of the school rnilitates against the success of such programs: the 
lack of time, the inadequate interaclibns with cblleagues, and the 
physical structure of the school building all get in th^ way. Second, 
they note that the prevailing milieu of the schbbls is aritithetical: 
schools make teachers independeht, hbt tearri-bnerited; a>rTipetitive, 
hbt cdbperative; and isolated, not interacting. Finally, they nbte that 
cbllective bargaining agreements^often interfere with the successful 
irnplenientatidn of such programs^ citing the research repbrted iri 
Alfonso, Fifth, and Neville (i98i) fliat most contracts restrict, rather 
than support, cooperation and coUegiality; 



I^seaiA on Cooperaiire 
Kbtessloiiid DeTelopment 

Urifbrtunately, the resrarch does not provide a definitive answer to 
the cbritrdversy. There are a relatively srnall nurnber of studies— and 
most have been modest investigations of feasibili^. Those that did 
cbncern themselv^ with the effects of such prbgrams usually analyzed 
bhly the attitudes and perceptions of participants, hot the effect Upon 
behavior. An exception here is a rather carefiilly designed study cbri- 
ducted by Nelson, Schwartz, and Schmuck (1974), in which they 
reached this cbnclusidn about what they termed "collegial supervi- 
sibh": 
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[cottegtal supervision] cm improve the dttittdd^ arat professional 
mterdependence of ; . ^teachers who receive it. ...The favomUe 
emcts ofcollegial supervision were strongest in the commun ication 
nnequacy of the primary team. 

All of the studies. However, do offer iome useftal guidelines for prac- 
titioners and do yield some tentative support for implemehtihg coop- 
erative programs. & k 

First, a review of all the feasiBility studies conducted by doctoral 
students working under my direction and by other researchers 
suggests ^that the following factors have a strong influence on the 
success of these programs. (For research conducted althe University of 
foof ^u^?'^' ^^^P'™' 1978; Chalker. 1979; Ball. 1981; Beck. 
1982; Shields. 1982; Cooper. 1983.) 

1 . The attitude of administrators. If admihistratore oppose such pro- 
grams, they are less likely to succeed. If, oh the other hand, the admin- 
istrators advocate them too aggressively, they lend to be viewed with 
distrust. The best attitude seems to be one of support and endorse- 
ment— -but not aggressive advocacy. 

2^ The attitude of teacher dssocjaiw^ While teacher associations 
appear rejuctant to make official endorsements of such programs they 
have been informed and consulted in the programs that seemed to 
succeed. 

3. r/ie pr^aiting school clirna fe. If good relationships exist between 
teachere and administrators, the programs have a greater likelihood of 
success; the programs seem not to have fared well where researchers 
reported serious conflict or pervasive distrust. 

4. The^ exfertt to which the program was monitored. In most of the 
successful feasibility studies, the researcher played an active role in 
solix:iting ^support for the cooperative programs and in monitoring 
their implementation. There is some evidence that those same pro- 
grams, whicJi were initially successful during the period when the 
researcher played an active role, had less support and commitment in 
subsequent years. 

5. The^ourcesavaitabte. While several studies have demonstrated 
the^feasibihty of implementing copperative programs with very lim- 
ited resources (see especially the Shields' study), the researches have 
pointed out that additional resources would Jiave helped, time, in 
particula-. is the critical cbmmbdity— time to leam the skills needed 
time to observe, and time to confer. 
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Tfius, the research in general suggests that when these five factors 
are positive, implementatibh is successful . What is known about the 
effects of such programs? As noted above, most of the resrarch has 
been limited to studies of the effect of participation on teachers' at- 
titudes. Periiaps a dozen such studies have been conducted, varying a 
great deal, of course, in the rigor of their design and implementatidn. 
In only two of these studies (Chalker, 1970,-^ Muir, 1980) did the re- 
searcher report either a negative effect or the absence of any discerri- 
ible shift in attitudes: 

therefore, it seems safe to conclude that, based bh limited research, 
programs of cooperative professional developimeht are feasible and 
will have positive effects on the attitudes of participants. 

C^oop^rs^ve ffftfes»ional fieireiepiiieiit in 
tfie DftK^retttiated System 

As is explained more fully in Chapter 7, the specifics of how the 
differentiated program is to be implemented are to a large measure left 
open to participants^ However, the following general approach has 
been found to be useful in most schools. _ _ 

First, a member of the administrative or supervisory staff is given 
responsibility for organizing the program and informally mbhitbring 
its progress, that individual meets with the teachers whb have ex- 
pressed interest in and who are eligible for cooperative prbfessibhal 
development. As indicated previously, cooperative development 
probably should be an option only for competent and experiehced 
teachers; beginning teachers and experienced teachers only marg 
in performance probably need the more intensive clinical mode. 

The leader arid the participants together determine the basic 
jDrbvisibhs under which the program will operate. They begiiL by dis- 
cussing the scope of the cooperative program^ Wilj it Be^o^^^^ 
observatibh arid cpriferririg— or will it also include curriculum de- 
velbpmerit, riiatenais preparation, inservice sessions, and the ex- 
change of classes? Based on this discussion, the participants then 
finalize the arrahgeriierits Urider which the program will operate. At a 
minimum they usually commit theiriselves to making at least two 
observations arid tb hold a feedback conference after each: Two seems 
to Be the absolute minimum; more would probably be desirable, but 
teachers usually have trbuble firidirig tiirie to make more than two 
oBservations arid tb hold twb cbrifererices. Participants also agree to 
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submit a brief rejx)rt simply hbtihg when observations and cdnfer- 
ences were held. And finally, they agree that the teacher being ob- 
served controls the agenda, specifying in general when the observation 
IS desired and what kind of observation would be most helpful. OUr 
experience is that teac} ers will profit most from the program if they 
experience arid riiake both an unfocused and a focused dbservatiori. 

Each participant is then surveyed to determine which colleagues he 
or srie wishes to work with in the project; our experience iridicates that 
two- or three-member team^ work best. The iriteractioris in larger 
teariis tend to become too complex. To simplify the matching process, 
participants are asked to list a first, second, arid third choice of col- 
leagues. It should be noted here that, when left to their own choices, 
teachers usually exercise good judgment. An experienced teacher and 
a teacher with only two or three years of experierice will often pair off 
because they know they can learri frdnl each other s quite different 
perspective. A 6th.grade teacher arid a kiridergarten teacher will pair 
off to get a different view of the pUpils. Arid at the secondai7 level, 
interdepartmental matchlngs are cdrrimori. 

The schedule is often an inlpdrtarit factor in forming the teams; If at 
all possible, team members should have during a given week one 
preparation period in cdninldri (to discuss their observations) and at 
least one preparatidri period riot in common (so that they can visit each 
other without needing a sUbstUute.) For this reason it is administra- 
tjvely prudent td drgariize at least the cooperative component df the 
differentiated prdgram at the end of the school year prior to its initia- 
tion, so that the school riiaster schedule can reflect these observing and 
conferring needs. 

If resources are available and participants are interested, a few 
training sessidris should then be held to give teachers the skills they 
need for cooperative professional development: Desirable skills iri- 
clude hdw td; 

• Make an unfocused dbservatiori. 

• Analyze data frdrii ari urifocused observation; 

• Confer after ari urifocused observation. 

• Make a fpcUsed observation. 

• Analyze data frorii a focused observation; 

• Cdrifer after a focused observation. 

If time is limited, the trairiirig sessions should probably be restricted to 
the three general skills; observing, analyzing* conferring: 
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At a school where teachers said, "Well partjcipate— but hb^^^^^ 
schbdi meetings," we had moderate success in implementing coopera- 
tive programs with only one orientation and trajning session. But 
additional sessions woUld have been desirable: Appendix j outlines 
the goals and cbmporierits of the program and gives suggestions on 
how to observe and how to confer. 

With the oriehtatiori arid tfairiirig completed, the program ^hen 
Begins. Teachers observe, arialyze, arid confer, submitting a simple 
progress report. The administrator of supervisor responsible for the 
program checks the reports arid cbrifefs irifbririally with participants, 
just to Be sure that the program is mbvirig along well arid that prob- 
lems are dealt with. The main probleriri is predictable: everi teachere 
with the Best of intentions will cbritiriue tb postpone the dbservatidris 
and the conferences. A Few reminders are usually eriough to get the 
program Back on track again. 

It's a relatively simple, low-key program that doesri't riiake too 
many promises or demands. It will probably ribt bring about si^griifi- 
carit changes in Behavior— But it will raise the level of professibrial 
talk, give teachers feedBack aBout a limited part of their teachirij. arid 
help them to see their colleagues— and supervision— in a hew light. 
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A second option offered to those who do not need or want clinical 
supervision is termed self^dire^^^^ a process in which 

a teacher works independently, directing his or her own professional 
growth. This chapter explains more fully the nature of self-directed 
development, describes some alternative versions of it now in opera- 
tion, reviews the arguments advanced for and against its use. 
summarizes the research, and describes in detail how it operates in th^ 
differentiated program. 

Tbe l^abii^ of Seif-Mrecied 

As used in the program of differentiated supervision, self-directed 
development is a process of professional growth characterized by four 
features: 

\ . the individual vvbrfcs independently on a pro^m of professional 
growth. Although a member of the leadership team acts as a resource 
for the teacher, the teacher is not supervised by others, in the con- 
ventional sense of that term, and the teacher does not work coopera- 
tively with other members of a team. 

2. The individual develops and follows u gouUorienTed program of 
professional improvement. The goals of that program stem from the 
teacher's own assessment of professional need; there is rib necessity for 
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the teachers goals to be derived from organizational goals. It is as- 
sumed that any professional growth wili contribute at least indirectly 
to the schcMDl's goals. 

3. The individuaL has access to a variety of resources in working 
toward those goals. Based bri the nature of the goals set, the leader and 
the teacher may decide that brie br riibre of the following resources and 
expenehces might be appropriate; videotapes of the teacher's teach- 
ing; feedback from students; professibrial books and computerized 
information services; graduate cburses arid intensive workshops; sup- 
port from school and district supervisors arid administrators; in- 
terschool visitation. 

4. The results of the self-directed program are riot used in evaiuating 
teacher performance. The program is entirely divorced from evalua- 
tion; it is assumed that the teacher will be evaluated by whatever 
district program is in place. 

These four characteristics distinguish self-directed professibrial 
growth both frbrii other components oFjfie differentiated program arid 
frorii other types of inservice education. 

Teutons of ^If-M'eeted Development 

A careful review of the literature yields relatively few citations on 
self-supervision, which is perhaps a contradictibri iri terms, or self- 
directed professional growth^There are, however, refererices to two 
arialbgbus approaches: seff-appraisal systems and self^-ahatysis of in- 
struction with videotape. While each differs in some respects frbrii the 
self^directed development definedabov^, perhaps a review bf these 
arialogbUs approaches can shed some light on the strengths arid weak- 
nesses bf the approach under discussion, 

Self-Appraisai Systems 

While self^directed professional development is distinctly ribri- 
evaluative iri riatUre, it is similar in several other respects to selt- 
appraisal systems, which have been discussed frequently in the profes- 
sional journals. Sirice alriiost all self-appraisal programs are varia- 
tions of managemerit-by-objective (MBO) systems, the following dis- 
cussion focuses on this particular version of self-directed develop- 
ment. . 

How do self-appraisal systems wbrk? While there are som^ varia- 
tions in individual plans, in gerieral they seerii to follow a somewhat 
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similar process. (For additional detail on representative plans, see 
Armstrong, 1973; Lewis, 1973; and Redfern, 1980.) 

J. Administrators establish district arid school goals for the year, 
which are shared with the supervisory arid iristructional stafE 
^ .^i J^^^^ staff fnember does a self-evaluatidri and sets individual 
performance targets, which are expected to be related to district or 
school goals. 

3. Each staff member develops an appraisal contract, listing per- 
formance objectives, niethbds of achievirig those objectives, resources 
needed, and the means by which attairimerit will be evaluated. 

4. Each staff member cbrifers with the administrator-evaluator to 
review the appraisal cbritract arid to make any modifications deemed 
necessary. 

5. The staff riieriiber arid the evaluator confer periodically to 
monitor progress. 

6. The staff riieriiber and the evaluatoffi^^^ 

to assess the attaiririierit of the performance targets and to make plans 
for the riext appraisal cycle. 

Perhaps the best assessriierit of how such plans actually work in 
schools romes from the Hyde Park, New York, school system, which has 
used an MBO system since 1972. Iri what seems to be a candid assess- 
ment of its strengths arid weakriesses, Gray and Burns (1979) conclude 
that it has achieved riiixed success after a somewhat promising begin- 
riirig: "Through the years . . . the number and quality of job objec- 
tives set by teachers arid administrators has declined'' (p. 415). After 
reviewirig the Hyde Park experience and that of other schools Using 
such plaris_,_ih_ey conclude that several factors explain the limited 
success of MBO appraisal systems: 

• There were rio sanctions for medjocre performance. 

• The ratio of teachers to administrators was too large for effective 
appraisal . 

• The teacher association insisted on restrictive cbritract 
prbvisibris. 

• There was insufficient staff development to accbiripariy the pro- 
gram. 

• administrators were too lenient iri reviewirig performance 
targets. 

• There was often a climate of distrust arid sUspiciori prevalent in 
the district; 
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And Iwahicki (1981) adds this observation: ''Where MBe^^^^ 
approaches have been irhplemented, teachei^ have tended to feel that 
they were being rhahipulated or coerced into developing objectives in 
areas defined by the adrhiriistratibn" (p. 205). In response to this 
perceived weakness, he has deveioped his own versio 
"contract plan" is similar to MBO except that it places more emphasis 
on self-evaluation and minimizes the role of drganizational goals. Yet 
it is still essentially ah appraisal system, which he notes cannot be 
used to rank teachers. From my perspective, it seems more useful to 
divorce appraisal from self-imprbveiheht— to Use self-directed, non- 
evaluative systems to bring about professional growth; and to use 
sound appraisal systems For rating teachers. 

Self'Anarysis of Videotaped Instruction 

A second version of self-directed professional developmerit empha- 
si.Tes the analyses of videotapes of teachers' classr<x)ms. Although 
Chapter 6 discusses in detaij the use of videotape as a general supervis- 
ory resource, it seems appropriate here to describe briefly a self- 
directed program that relies solely on videotape analysis. According to 
Mbritz arid Martin-Reynolds (1 98G)^the Maamee, Qhio, s^ 
has developed a program of self-analysjs and self-development that 
makes primary Use of a split-screen technique:^ the teacher is oh one 
half of the screeri arid the pupils are on the other half .As they describe 
the process, the teacher begins by presenting a micro-teaching lesson 
to peers and has a brief practice taping in the classroom, simply to 
become accustomed to the taping process. The teacher then chooses 
the class or activity he or she warits taped, and the videotape is made. 
The teacher next reviews the tape—first, with the audio off to focus on 
nonverbal behavior— arid, second, with the video off , to foctis on ver- 
bal behavior. After viewirig arid arialyzirig the tape, the teacher iden- 
tifies one or two verbal or ribriverbal skills that can be improved and 
that will become the focus of the teacher s development during the 
month to come. With the analysis cbriipleted, the teacher then meets 
with a supervisor or administrator to share the tape and the results of 
^he self-analysis; 

Moritz and Martin-Reyriblds recoriiriierid that this cycle of taping- 
goal setting-sharing occur abbut three or foUr tiriles the first year the 
program is in operation, with reduced frequericy iri sUbseqUerit years. 
Citing a survey of a sample of Ohio teachers oyer a three-year period, 
they report that teachers Feel positive about the prograni, prefer vid- 
eotaped self-evaluation to "traditional" evaluation, arid believe that 
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sharing the tape with an administrator 
rience. 



was a "non-threateniiig" expe- 



Xfee .^b^nmenis f^r and Against 
Seif-Mre«ied Development 

_ Regardless of the form it takes, self-directed development has not 
been generally accepted as a model for professional growth. It might 
be useful to review the arguments here before turning to the research. 

Those advocating self-directed development usually argue from 
threegrounds; the in dividualized needs of teachers, the natureof 
leaming. and the professionalism of teaching. They point out. first, 
that teachers are indi- iuals with vei^- distinct aeeds and leaming 
styles. Bents and Hon y (1981) note, for example, that as adults, 
teachers are at different stages of development along both the inter- 
personal and cognitive dimensions. Drawing from the work of 
Santmire ( 1 979). they point dUt that some teachers are at a rather basic 
level of conceptuai development. Their learning styles are charac- 
terized by these features: they are oriented towardjhe practical; want 
to know what is "correct" and what is "incorrect"; prefer leaming that 
is presented or sanctioned by an authority; and prefer to be involved in 
staff development programs that are clearly organized and systema^ 
tic. Other teachers. Bents arid Hovvey suggest, are at a somewhat more 
advanced level of cdriceptual development, whose preferred leamirig 
styles are characterized by quite dirTerent features: they tend to qUes^ 
tion more; are more iriterested inprincjples and issues; will sometimes 
challenge authorities; and prefer group discussion and iriqUiry to 
lecture. 

the secbrid argument is based on the tenets of adult learniri&thebry. 
Iri synthesizing thi theory and research on adult leamirig. Knovvles 
(1978) offers five principles that he considers the "fbUridatibri stones" 
of adujt leaming theory— and two of these five pbirit directly toward 
the rieed for individualizing the professional grbwth of teachers. First, 
adults have a deep need to be self-directirig; as a coriseqUence. they 
should be involved in programs that fbster sUch self^direction. Second, 
individual difrerences increase with age; adUlt learning, therefore.' 
should make optimal provisions fbr differerices iri style, time, place! 
and pace of learning. Thus, self-directed programs are more likely to 
respond to the need for self-directibri arid tb adult developmental 
differences. 
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A final argument for self-directed develppmeht is based on the pro- 
fessional nature of teacfiing. Armstrong ( 1 973) points but that teaching 
has become increasingly professionalized: teachers, have assumed 
quasi-managerial roles, directing the work of aides, para- 
professionals, student teachers, and volunteers — and taking ah in- 
creasingly larger role in the decision-making process. Advocates of 
self-directed learning believe that teachers, as professionals, should be 
able to Judge their own performance^ 

Others in the profession are not persuaded by th^se arguments. They 
note that individual needs can be effectively met in groupinteractions: 
the teacher working with a group of colleagues takes from the interac- 
tions whatever is needed for professional growth: All learning^ in their 
terms, is individualized since every participant constructs personal 
meaning from each ericdUriter. Their second argument, in fact, empha- 
sizes the impdrtance of sUch iriteractidns in learning. Learning at its 
best is the growth that cdriies frdm prdfessidnal dialogue and en- 
counter: teachers heed other teachers and supervisors for stimulation, 
challenge, and support. Finally, as McNeil arid Pdpham (1973) point 
but, mbst teachers are riot aUtdrioriidUs, self-directirig learners: they 
lack the capacity tb riiake accurate evalUatidris df themselves, to iden- 
tify areas for irriprbveriierit, arid tb complete a prdgram df independent 
study. _ 

So the argument is jbiried, chiefly bri thedretical grdUrids. What ddes 
the empirical evidence suggest? 

Tbe Resiearefi oil Seif-Direeted 
De^elopiiiettt 

Sirice there is relatively little research that explicitly examines pro- 
grams bf selPdirected develdpmerit, the brief review that follows ex- 
amines instead the assumptibris that Uridergird such programs; Based 
oh the studies available, the fdlldwirig tentative conclusions can 
provide a useful guide tb actibri. 

1 . Teachers do not seem to he able to make reliuhte appraisals their 
own teaching, in reviewing the research oh self-appraisal, Carroll 
(1981) concludes, "Empirical studies have generally deriibristrated 
that self-ratings show little agreement with ratings of studerits, cbl- 
leagues, or administrators" (p. 181). He cites studies that indicate that, 
while the correlation between self-ratings and student ratings was 
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only :28, the cdrrelatiori between student ratings and coUeague ratings 
was .70. * 

2. Teacher reports of their classroom behaviors rend not to correspond 
with the reports of observers. Aiter reviewing several studies that com- 
pare teachers reports of what went on in their classrooms with the 
reports^ of observers who Were present, Hook and Roserishine (1979) 
conclude, "... one is not advised to accept teacher reports of specific 
behaviors as particularly accurate. No slur is intended^ teachers do not 
have practice m estimating their behavior and then checking against 
actualpeifoirriarice''(p. 10); 

3 . Feedback to the teacher by means of videotape is most effective when 
another observer is present during the viewing to present a second point of 
view and to focus the teacher's atrention. Based on their review of the 
research on feedback by video, Fuller arid Manning (1973) conclude 
that the presence of an observer to focus and confront is highly desir- 
able. 

4. Teachers can learn from seif-instructiohal materials as wdl as they 
can learn from superviston or conr.-^e instructors. Several studies sup- 
port the use of self-instructibrial iriaterials by mature learners Ed- 
wards (1975) concluded that students who did their micro-teaching 
with self-instructional materials^nd without a supervisor— per- 
formed just as well as those who used the self-instructional materials 
with a supervisor s help. Arid in a meta-analysis of 75 studies cbmpaN 
ing the use of the Keller Persbrialized System of instruction (which 
emphasizes independent and self-paced learning) with conventional 
classroom mstructibri, Kulik, Kulik, and Gohen (1980) concluded that 
college students using such systems had higher examination scores 
and gave their courses higher ratings, without increasing the amount 
of study time. 

5 . Individualized staff development programs rend to be more ^ective 
than those that present uniform ztperiences To all participants. Law- 
rence s (1974) review of 97 studies of inservice pi-bgrarris coricluded 
that programs with individualized activities were more likely to 
achieve their objectives than those that provided similar exiJeriences 
for all jjarticipants. 

The research tends to suggest, then, that there is merit in both 
positibns. Teachers can acquire some skills and infbrmation from 
independent learning and wijl prefer programs that provide some 
choice of activities— but their professional growth will be better facili- 
tated if they have feedback from^ sources other than their bwri percep- 
tions and can work with someone who can focus their learning. 
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Selff-]^^eted Dei^lopmeiit in tfie 
IMfifereiitiated Model 

Self-directed deveibpment in the differentiated model attempts to 
baild upon the strengths of several individualized approaches to pro- 
fessional growth— while trying to avoid the pitfalls of each. 

As with the cooperative prpgrarri. brie administrator or supervisor is 
expected to provide leadership iri this cdmponent. Our pilo^ studies 
indicate that the principal can ofteri play this role successfaily, al- 
though an assistant principal, district supervisor, or school superYisor 
might also have the requisite skills. This designated leader meets with 
all the teachers interested in and eligible for the self-directed compo- 
nent. Again, our experience suggests that begiririirig teachers and ex- 
perienced teachers with problems shbuid be directed into the clinical 
component, since the self-directed mode seems tb work best for mature 
arid competent teachers; . , , r , j 

At this initial meeting, the following issues should be resolved 
through open discussion: 

• To what extent should the teacher's plan for professional gr<wth be 
formalized^ Our pilot studies indicate that the program works best 
when teachers are asked to develop and submit a relatively simple 
proposal for their self-directed development. Some structure is 
needed— without riiakirijg the process seem too bureaucraUc. 

• What resources will be avaitdble for the self -direct&i component? It 
is important at the outset tb specify the range of resources avail- 
able— and the fiscal arid tiriie constraints that operate; Participants 
need to know to what extent they will be able to make use of resources 
such asjhe FoUowingL videotape; studerit feedback; professionai Books 
and computerized information sources; cbllegial consultation; super- 
visor and administrator assistarice; observations within and outside 
the school; graduate courses, special workshops, and inservice pro- 
grains; professional travel and corifere^^ 

• What type of mohitorihg will be anticipated? While self-directed 
develbpirient excludes the evaluation process, it does rieed to be moni- 
tored by a supervisor or administrator. Brief arid iriforriial conferences 
are sufficient for this purpose--But the matter rieeds tb be resolved at 
the bUtset. 

Each teacher irivblved, then, is expected to develop a plari for self^ 
directed developriierit. Our experience suggests that a simple proposal 
is best. Ori the forrii the teacher should first indicate one or two goals 
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for professional developinent; in contrast to the advocates of MBO 
approaches, who insist on measurable objectives, I believe that it is 
more useful to encourage teachers to set goals for themselves without 
wbrryihg about whether the goal is quantifiabie, measurable, or pre- 
cisely stated. McGreal (1983) notes that teachers arid supervisors will 
accept the goal-setting process more readily if it is made clear that the 
judgments made by trained and experiericed teachers arid supervisors 
are valid measures: 

As an example of the types of goals that riiight be posed, consider the 
following, which were developed by teachers in bur pilot studies: 

• Td^becoriie more khovvledgeable _about the composing 
process— arid to make use of the process in my classroom. 

• To learri how to teach critical thinking In my 4th-grade science 
lessuris. 

• To becoriie more skilled in questioning pupils and respdridirig to 
their answers. 

• To find put more about moral development in the classroom. 

• To develop materials to stimulate pupils' creativity. 

The t'jacher then indicates bri the form a tentative plan of action for 
achieving the stated jgdals. Again, this plan of action can be stated 
generally. It simply helps the teacher to consider some specific steps 
that can be taken toward accbmplishmeht of the goal; The final com- 
ponent of the proposal asks the teacher to note the personal and 
material resources rieeded. 

These seif-directed develbprheht proposals are then submitted to the 
leader in charge of this component of the program, who confers with 
each participarit individually. The purposes of this conference are 
simply to be sure the goal is clearly understood by both leader arid 
teacher, to exchange ideas about the action plan, and to agree dri the 
resources that will be committed: itjs not expected that the leader will 
atteriipt to persuade the teacher jo propose another gdal; self-directed 
development is based on the primacy of personal, not drgariizatibria!, 
goals. 

Next, the teacher begins to work on the plan for self-directed de- 
velopment, conferring from time to time wi!h the leader abbut prog- 
ress and problems: Although the teacher will for the riiost part be 
working independently, h is expected that the desigriated leader will 
play ah active role as a resource for the teacher— suggesting sources, 
exchanging ideas, reflecting with the teacher about issues, and provid- 
ing support throughout the program. Sirice there is no evaluation 
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associated witfi self-directed development, it enables the administra- 
tor or supervisor to play the role of supportive arid resourceful col- 
league; 

At the end of the year the teacher and the leader then confer again to 
revievsr v^hat has been accomplished; The conference is primarily a 
time for the teacher to reflect about what _hasbe^n learned — without 
worrying unduly about what has not been accomplished; The leader 
plays the role of a reflective listener, helping the teacher prob^ the 
meaning of the entire experience for the teacher's personal and profes- 
sional grovvth. 

Not ail teachers will want this mode of growth. It does place a high 
premium on autonomy and independence. But for those who do, our 
studies indicate that it can be a very meaningful substitute for clinical 
supervisibri. 
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Administrative m^^ new term— but it s an bid prac- 

^ tice. The term is used in this book to describe what some call 
"drop-in supervision"— the brief and informal dbservatiohs by a prih . 
cipal or assistant principal. This chapter explains how such observa- 
tions can be an effective part of the differentiated prpgram. 

At the outset it might be useful to clarify the relationship between 
administrative monitoring and the other cbmpohehts of the pfo- 
gram-— and to review the limited literature oh the subject. 

Ibe Kaiiire of .Mmkiisii^iTe Moniioriiig 

In the differentiated program, administrati ve monitoring can either 
be an opt ion for those riot participatirig^iri clinical supervisibii^or it 
can be provided for all teachers as a complrment to the other cbmpb- 
herits. In sbme schools in which i have worked as a consultant, the 
principal in effect has said to the teachers, "If you don't need cliiiical 
superyicibri— and you don't want either the cooperative br self^di- 
rected mode, then you get administratfve mbnitbririg." In bther 
schbbis the principal has said, "Everyone gets admihistrative 
morijtoring; in addition, you choose one of the bther three." Both 
patterris seem to work. The choice seems tb depend oh the size of the 
school, the size of the administrative staff, arid the principal's leader- 
ship style. 



TBe Researefi on Admiwiigtnrtive 

JJmmwmmMMMwFmMM^ 

How effective is administrative moriitoririg? The answers are 
somewfiat contradictory. First, brief and informal visits by ah admin- 
istrator are obviously not likely to change a teacher's behavior. No 
planning precedes the observation; the observer does mot remain long 
enough to note patterns of behavior; and there is usually no follbw-up 
conference. Because such visits are ineffective in changing behavior 
and suggest to some an attitude of distrust, the practi( is usually 
dismissed by consultants, professors of supervision, and wnters in the 
field. 

However, it is an approach sanctioned by the advice and practice of 
experienced school administrators. One principal put it this way: 

i get to every classroom at least once a week; And J don't care what 
the experts say — / know it makes a difference, I pick up a Tot of 
inforrhation about what is going on. I've learned ho^y to smell 
probtems from those very brief visits. I see teachers doing good 
things. Teachers know f care about learning because I'm in the 
classroom: The kids know I'm not hiding in my office. It fust seems 
to fteep everybody oh their toe'^ 

And, perhaps surprisingly, the research now suggests that those 
experienced principals knew what they were doing ..Several reviews of 
the research oh effective schools (see, for example. Squires, Huitt, and 
Segars, 1981) conclude that in effective schools^ the principal is a 
highly visible leader who frequently mdhitdre the classroom, stays 
well informed about daily life in the school, and demonstrates an 
interest in instruction by spending^ much time in ihstructiohal set- 
tings — all of which imply the use of administrative mbhitorihg. 

Oiaracterl^^ of AdmliiisErafiwe 

1. Administrative monitoring ^ould be open. Theprincipal should 
discuss openly with the staff these important issues that will probably 
concern the teachens being observed: 

• Who will do the rhdriitdririg? As the term implies, it is best done by 
a school administratdr, hot a supervisdr. Since it is essentially ah 
administrative function and its intent is hdt sdlely supervisory (ih the 
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sense of helping teachers improve instruction), it is more appropri- 
ately carried out bj^ a principal or assistant principal. 

• What kind of behavior can the teacher typically expect from the 
administrator who drops in for a monitorial visit? Some principals 
like their presence to be acknowledged; othere prefer that the teacher 
continue with iristructioh without acknowledging the visitor's pres- 
ence. Some princifjals like to speak briefly w[th the pupils, especially 
iri less formal elemehtary classrooms; otfiere prefer simply to observe. 
These matters should be discussed so that both teacher and adminit^ 
trator are clear about these expectations. 

• What kind of feedback may the teacher expect after a drop-in 
visit? Anyone who is observed even briefly has some anxiety about the 
[mpressibhs of the observer and appreciates some kind of feedback, 
even if it is only a few words of commendation. Therefore, it is recbm- 
mended that the prihcipaj give the teacher feedback in a systematic 
fashion. Regardless of the decision, however, the matter should be 
discussed. 

• What records will be kept of the monitoring? The observer should 
proBaBly make bri^f notes about each visit, arid shbuld assure the 
teachers that these^otes are available for their review, if they have any 
anxiety about the matter. 

• from monitorial dbserVatibris be riiade part bf the evalu- 
ation process? This is a sensitive issue, which needs tb be discussed 
candidly. Even though the formal evaluatibri bf teacher performance 
should be based primarily dri carefully structured and implemented 
observations, the fact that data frprii mbriilbrial visits will inevitably 
influence the admiriistratbrs judgment should be acknowledged. A 
statement of this sort usually suffices: 

IntheuSminhira^ monitormgjltbe visitingyourcrasses briefly, 
primarily to Iceep informed about teaching and teaming on a day- 
to-day basis, I will hoi be makingformal evaluations of your teach- 
ing; those formal evalua tions will occur in evaluation visits: flow- 
eirer, J will be forming of your vvbrit, and making brief 

ho*es about my visit: If at any time my brt^ observations suggest 
thai some sjsrlous problems exist] you may be assured that I will Vet 
you know directly, 

2, Administrative monitoring should be planned and scheduled, not 
done randomly and uhsysterhaticMy, The administrator should begin 
by blbckirig out tiriie in the weekly schedule. It is also u infill to develop 
a morii^tbririg schedule that will yield some systematic observation. 
There are varibus ways to approach the monitoring process. 
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• Many effective principals rrioriitbr at crucial times in the schpb' 
day: when school begins, during lunch periods, arid at the erid of the 
day. . . 

• Some principals monitor grade by grade, visitiri^ all 6th-grade 
classrooms in a given week, for example. Thus, in a few days' time they 
will have gotten s bird s-eye view of what's going on in a particular 
grade. 

• Other principals monitor subject by suBject, visii'ihg all mathe- 
matics classes during given week, for exa.mplei.in this^way they get a 
cross-section of mathematics teaching and learning across the school, 

• Still others prefer to get a series of contrastive snupshots: howjs 
English for the gifted different from English for conege-preparatory 
students— and how is that different from English for the less able? 

If monitoring is planned and systematic, the administrator will be 
able, in a relatively brief period of time, to get a somewhat reliable 
picture of teaching and learning in that school. If a principal can make 
fbUr sUch visits in a 45-m inute period (counting the time required to go 
from rdbm to room) and can set aside even one period a day, then in a 
week s time he or she will have observed 20 classrooms — a rather 
representative sample, if the visiting has been carefully planned. 

3. Administrative monitori^^ he Tearhihg-cen^ered, Since the 

monitorial visit will be brief, it is esseritial to focus only on the critical 
aspects of learnirig — arid how teaching has facilitated or impeded that 
learning. By conceritratirig bri the foUbwirig key questibris, the bb- 
server is able to maintain a learnirig-ceritered focus, avbid distrac- 
tions, and make the most of a brief visit. 

• What model of learriirig arid teachirig is the teacher attemplirig tb 
implemerit? Is this a discovery or an iriquiry lessbri, r\ direct instruc- 
tion presentation, or a creative arts wbrkshbp? __ 

• How many pupils are ori-task and how mjauy seem bff-task? To 
what extent does the teacher seem aware of and respbhsive tb bff-task 
behavior? What behaviors of other pupils and the teacher appear to be 
contributing to the off-task^behavior? 

• To what extent do pupils seem aware^of arid involved with the 
ieaming objectives? How many pupils at a given point in^ ti me seem to 
be actively participating in learning? What is the teacher doing to 
facilitate or impede such participation? 

• Wha t kind of feedback are pupils getting about their learning? Are 
they sufficiently aware of prdgress and problems? What is the teacher 
dbirig tb facilitate sUch awareness? 
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Admims^^ is iikeiy to he most effective when it is 

in tera ctive across two dimensions: the adminima tor gives feedback to the 
ieacher and uses the ot part of an ongoing assessment 

of the instructionai program and the s^^^^ As noted above, tfie 

teacher sfioald receive feedback of both a positive arid negative sort, as 
appropriate. The observer shd^ reinforce an effective teacher Behav- 
ior with praise:"! like the way you moriitored the small-group discus- 
sions.^ Less effective behavidr should be questioaed: "I felt some 
conceni about the fact that pUpils iri the back of the room seemed 
inattentive. What was ydUr perceptibri?" 

And the wise administrator uses the observations to monitor the 
school on a day-to-day basis: 

• Are there certain times during the day when pupils seem inatten- 
tive and disruptive iri class? 

• Are there certairi places in the Building where pupils seem easily 
distracted? 

• Hpvy much direct instraction goes on across gra^^^ 
arid subjects? 

• Is it used excessively^ insufficiently, or inappropriately? 

• To what extent are jeachers giving attention to critical thirikihg 
arid the higher thought processes? 

• How much do teachers vary content arid method frbrii group to 
group? 

Answers to such questions cari poirit to problems that will need more 
systematic examinatibri arid arialysis. 

Mm^ii^mmi§Mm of Adiiiitt^ti-a^e 
Moiiiioriiig 

How should administrative monitoring be iriiplemerited iri the dif- 
Srentiated approach? Wh answers have just beeri suggested, 

it might Be appropriate at this point to describe the process more 
explicitly. 

First, the leadership team decicjes whb will mbriitor. As noted ear- 
lier, this should be the respdrisibility pLari admiriistrator, preferably 
one at the school, not the district, level. The team, with input from the 
inr»tractJonal staff, then decides whether administrative monitoring is 
to be offered only as an option for thbse choosing it— or is to be 
provided to all teachers, whb theri choose one of tfie other modes in 
addition to the mdriitbririg. 
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The administrator responsible for the monitoring then meets with 
ail those who will be involved — either those choosing it as an option or 
the entire faculty. The issues noted earlier are discussed and resolved: 
thepersdn responsible; the observer's behavior as a visitor; the nature 
of the feedback process; the records to be kept; and the relationship to 
evaluation. The admiriisuatdr then develops a monitoring schedule 
for his or her Use only. The schedule should probably not be shared 
with the teachers, since the intent is to get representative pictures of 
unrehearsed behavior. _ 

Then the visits begin. The admihistratdr stays in a class for five to 
ten mihutes— just lohg^ehoUgh to get a sense of what leaniing and 
teaching are going on. The observer focuses oh the key elements cited 
earlier: the learnihg-teachihg rhodelj bh-task and bfPtask behavibr; 
awareness of and iiivblvcrhent with objectives; and hatUre arid sbUrce 
of feedback about learning. The observer leavesj, giving the teacher a 
nonverbal signal or a brief word of appreciation for the opportunity to 
visit. _ _ 

Upon leaving, it is probably useful for the admihistratdr to make a 
brief note of the observation, while impressibhs are still vivid. I find a 
4x6 index card useltil for recording Both the basic information (date, 
time, teacher observed, type of class) and observational notes bri the 
key learning and teaching elements. Figure 10 illustrates these pbihts. 

The administrator should then give the teacher some imihediaie 
feedback about the observadqn. if at ail possible, the feedback should 
be given in a face-to-face exchange: a brief discussion between classes, 
at lunchp or at the end of the day: if such oraj feedback Js not always 
feasible, then a brief note will do. Regardless of theformjjf the interac- 
tion, the observer should always try to fmd something positive to 
commend; and, if there were problems, the feedback should probably 
be confined to only one question or concern: 



Figure ib; Notes from Administrative Mbhitorihg 

oct 10, pd 2 toren Jones, iOth-grade English 

SmuU-group discussions on Frost poem, 

Jones sitting with one group; ahoUi one-third of pupils in other groups seem 
off-task: J. seems unuwars of them: 

In groins where I checked, P^Jls seem unclear ah^out their one seeded 

to be acting as leader for groups: In each group one pupil seemed to dominate 
discussion. 

J: Waik^ 
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If a brief conference is held, then oBvioasly a more direct style is 
called for, since time is limited. So tfie principal might say to Mr. Jones 
after the visit recorded in Figure iO: 

thanks for the chance to drop by this rnorning, I liked your use of 
smaRgroups in discussing poetry. Several of the prpits had a chance 
io ialk about thep<^m— and they seemed imerested^m it, rdid have a 
concern about the groups you. were hot sitting with: Several s&smed 
unckarabout thepurpose of the discussion. What wer^ your percep- 
tions? -r 

A Brief note would have the sarrie content: always one positive com- 
'"^"^""^"A^"^ concern, if prdblems existed. 

Good principals have always moriitbred. Administrative monitoring 
can perhaps be a more effective practice if the guidelines in this 
chapter arsi kept in minH. 
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yn all of these supervisory modes, professional colleagues obviously 
Xplay a antral role: a trained supervisor is essential for clinical 
supervision; peers are vital in the cooperative mode; a supervisor or 
principal can best facilitate self-directed development; and an astute 
administrator must monitor: However, there are three other special 
resources that can be used in the dinical. cooperative, and self- 
directed supervisory modes: student feedback, videotape ahalysis, and 
the r^ective journal E^ch in its own way can supplement the assis- 
tance of tho professional colleague. 

Over the past several years there has been moch debate about the 
usefulness of student ratings of jeachers^ Those who question the valUe 
of such rat ings Usually make the following arguments: students are too 
immature to evaluate teaching; students can best evaluate a teacher 
only after several years have elapsed to give them a needed perspec- 
tive; student rating forms are neither reliable r valid; and student 
rating systems are actually popularity contests. 

Those advocating the use of student ratings usually tUm to the 
research to sUpport their counterclaims. However, as Alearriphi (1981^^ 
notes. "Most of the research and use of the student -rating forms has 
TCcUrred at the college and university level. Generalizations to other 
edUcatiohal and noneducational levels will he left to the discretion of 
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tfie reader" (p. 1 IQ). Given that caution^ his review of the research on 
student ratings of teachers does provide some tentative ernpiricai 
grounds for resolving the issue. These findings seem most Useful: 

1. Students tend to make consistent ratings from one year to the 
next. Correiatidns between student ratings of the same coui^e and 
instructor range from .70 to .87. 

2. Students appear to be discriminating judges- in several jtudies 
they have been able to make distinctions between an instructor s 
personal qualities and his or her professional competence. 

3. Student judgments seem not to change over time. Ratings of 
alumni who had been out of school for five to ten years were consistent 
with those of students currently enrolled. 

4. Well-developed forms and procedures tend to yield both rdiable 
and valid results. Alearhbhi caUtiphs, however, that most rating forms 
developed by students and faculty without the aid of professionals 
tend to produce unreliable results. 

5. The research is ihconclusive as to whether student ratings can 
improve ihstructibh. However, two relatively recent studies 
(Aleamoni. 1978: McKeachie, 1979) concluded that instructors made 
significant improvements in their ratings when personal consul- 
tations were provided. 

These findings oh the Usefulness of student ratings at the college 
level are supported by jUst a few studies at the elementary and secon- 
dary level. After reviewing several reports of student ratings of 
elementary and secondary teachers, Shaw (1973) noted that an ir 
creasing number of school districts were using student evaluations. 
Based on her review of those reports, she rnade the following recom- 
mendations to those cohtemplatirig the Use of student ratings: 

(1) make such programs voluntary for teachers at^the beginning; 

(2) provide strong administrative leadership in initiating the program 
but involve teachers extensively in develbpihg forms and procedures; 
and (3) make clear at the outset whether student ratings will be Used as 
part of the formal evaluation system. And Bryan (1966) .jUnd that 
teachers who used the Teacher Image Questibhhaire changed their 
teaching after studying their profiles yielded frbm student responses. 
Additional support for the use of studehi feedback can be foUhd in 
Anderson and Walberg's (1974) research; they hbte that several studies 
demonstrate that students can make reliable observatibhs of the class- 
room learning environment — and point out that such ehvirbhmehtal 
measures are valid predictors of learning. 
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Since the research on student evaluation of elementary and secoH- 
dary teachers is not conclusive^nd since teachers' associations for the 
most part strongly resist their mandated Use. it would seem unwise to 
make such ratings a required part of any supervisory program. How- 
ever, our experience suggests that teachers will accept student feed- 
back as a resource if three conditions exist. 

First.^the use of student feedback should be optional in the differ- 
entiated program. Those responsible for leading the differentiated 
program shou review with teachers the research on student feedback 
and simply note that it is one useful resoUrci for improving teai «i- 
ing-not^a required part of the program. Second, teachers should be 
assured that tfiey control access: to the results. If a teacher decides to 
secure student feedback, then that teacher decides whether to share 
the results with peers, supervisors, or administrators. Finally i{ 
should be made clear that student feedback will not be used in the 
tormal evaluation of teachirig performance. 

If student feedback provided as sp. optjonal resource, those in- 
volved can decide either to Use a stantiardized form or to develop their 
own. Since the results from student feedback will not be Used in the 
evaluation of teaching, there is less need to be concerned about the Use 
or homeniade forms. 

Three types of hbmemade forms can be developed . One alternative is 
to develop a general form that uses simple language to ask abbUt thi 
essential compbnerits of good teaching. Those involved shbUld reviiw 
the research on teacher effictiveness. choose the skills arid attributes 
they wish to assess, and then phrase thosp skills without prbftssional 
jargon. One such form is illustrated in Figure 11. 

A second type bf hbmemade form is subject-speciftc. Teachers in a 
specific^subject area meet, review the research bri teachirig and learn- 
ing m their discipline, and then develop a fbrrii that focusis on the 
important skills inleaching that discipline— br brie phase of it. Figure 
12 shows a sample form for teachers who warit feedback from students 
about the teachirig of writing. 

The third type of student feedback focuses on the teaming environ- 
ment^ not the teacher J-hese forms ask studerits for their perceptions of 
the learning environment, with the items phrased so that the focus is 
away from the teacher. For example. "I have a chance to express mv 
ideasjn this class." McGreal (1983) makes the point that such feedback 
h^^three^distmct advantages over feedback about the teacher: it is 
likejy to be more accurate and cbrisisterit; it is likely to be better 
accepted by teachers; and it is fbrriiative. ribt summative. in nature. 
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Figure 11. General Form for OBtaining Student Feedback 

Pireciiqnsi %ur teacher would like to Icnow Howl you feel about his or her 
teaching in your class. Read each sentence below. Decide how true itjs about 
your teacher. Circle one of the four choices in front of each sentence. The 
choices are: 

F = very much false 
f = iD9re false than true 
X = more tn»e than false 
T = verS' much trUe 

This teacher: 



F 


f t T 


keeps us busy for the whole period. 


F 


f t T 


knows how to have good discipline in dur class: 


F 


f t T 


explains ideas clearly. 


F 


f t T 


makes us want to do our best work. 


F 


f t T 


is fair with everybody and does not play favorites. 


F 


f t t 


makes our school work seem interesting. 


F 


f t T 


tells us each day what we are supposed to learn. 


F 


f t T 


grades bur tests arid papers fairly: 


F 


f t T 


helps us practice what we have learned. 


F 


f t T 


is always friendly with students. 



One of the values of such homemade Forms is that they stimulate and 
motivate prbfessidnal dialogue. As teacher'- discuss the qualities of 
effective teaching and decide which aspects tfiey wish to assess, they 
value arid profit frdrri the exchange of views. 

A second dptibnal resource that should be made available to those 
using the clinical, cooperative, dr self-directed modes is the guiHed 
analysis of videotapes of the teacher s own classroom. As with student 
Feedback, those participatirig should have some very specific assur- 
ances about the following matters: the teacher will decide which cla^s 
will be taped; the teacher will cbritrdl access td the tape; and the tape 
will not be used as part of the forrrial evaluatidn df teaching. 

A review of the research oh the Use of videotape (see Fuller and 
Manning, 1973, for a comprehensive sUrrirriary) arid an analysis of my 
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Figure 12. Subject-Specific Form for Obtaining Student Feedback: 
The Teaching of Writing 

plrectigns: Your English teacher is interested in finding but what you think 
about how writing is ta^^^^ in your English class. Read each sentence below. 
Uecid? : .ow true a is about how your teacher teaches writing. Circle one of the 
tour choices in front of each statement. The choices are: 

F = very much false 

f = more false than I lie 

X = more true than talse 

T = very much true 



F f t T 
F f t T 
F f t T 



This teacher: 

helps us get ideas for our writing, 
lets us choose our own topics, 
helps us publish class magazines and newspapers. 
^ ^ ^ ^ teaches us how to plan and organize our writing; 
F f t T lets us work in groups to get help from each other. 
F f t T shows us how to revise our writing to make it better 
F f t T 

F f t T teaches us the skills we need to write well: 
F f t T grades our writing fairly. 
F f t T 



gives us time in class to revise our writing, 
teaches us the skills we need to writ 
grades our writing fairly, 
praises oar writing when it is good. 



bwh experience in using it with teachers and supervisors suggest that 
the following system will result in most effective use. 

1 . The teacher chooses the class to be taped, keeiDihg in mind Fiiiler 
and Mannmg's suggestion that the sessibri should be a typical, not an 
unusual, one^The teacher and the corisultarit iconsultdht is used here to 
refer to a supervisor, administrator, or a peer with special training) 
discuss what teacher or pupil behaviors might provide the best focus 
for the taping. For example, they may decide that the teacher's re- 
sponses to student answers might be ah appropriate Focus; They de- 
velop a form for their Use in examining more closely this aspect of 
teaching, if there is time arid if they agree that such a form would be 
useful. In this case the teacher might orepare a seating chart for the 
class to be taped, alorig with a simple code indicating how the teacher 
responded to answers from each student: 
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R = Repeated answer. 
P = Respohded positively to answer. 
N = Responded hegatively to answer. 
S = Asked otiier students to evaluate answer or to answer 
question. 

tJ = Used the answer in moving discussion forward. 
I = Seemed to ignore or make no response to answer. 

2. The taping is arranged for and carried but^ usually by a trained 
student or technician, who has been briefed about the professional 
focus of the taping, since that might affect the technical aspects of the 
taping. 

3. The teacher first views the tape alone. If a form was developed for 
the skill under examination, the teacher may use the form indepen- 
dently during this solo viewing, if no form was developed, thea the 
teacher is simply instructed to Focus on the behaviors identified. At 
this time the teacher may decide not to share the tape with the consul- 
tant; and the teacher is assured that there is no need to give a reason for 
such a decision. 

4. If the teacher decides to share the tape with the consultant, the 
cohsultarit should have an opportunity to view the tape alone, in order 
to ahalyze the tape systematically and objectively, without being 
influenced by the presence of the teacher. It is difficult to analyze a 
tape with ah anxious teacher nearby. 

5. The teacher and the cbnsuitant then arrange to view the tape 
together. Again the fdciis is on the particular behavior that they had 
agreed to examine— using either the special forrn or simply by looking 
closely at the behavior. The cohsultaht plays a crucial role here. He or 
she should be supportive and empathetic, calling attention to 
strengths and empathizing with the teacher's feelings. However, the 
consultant must also be prepared to confrbht— noting discrepancies 
between the teacher's perceptions and the coilsultarit's dbservations. 
Fuller and Manning recommend here— arid the recbmmeridatidn 
seems like a wise one — that the cohsultaht call attehtibri to mod^ CJe 
discrepancies, avoiding those that might be either too minor to hotc* Jr 
too threatening to deal with. 

Gur experience With schools in the. pilot studies iridicates that 
teachers who at Hrst seem reluctarii to have their classes videotaped 
find it a very valuable experience if they have the support arid advice of 
a skilled consultant. 
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the reflective journal is a personal record and account of the 
teacher's experiences, feelings, and reactiphs during the supervisory 
process. As such it has prirriaiy value for those working in the self-di- 
rected mode, ahhdUgh it can also be used successfully by those experi- 
encing the clinical or the cck)perative approach. 

As a means of recording and reflecting about one s experiences, the 
personal JdUrnal, of course, has had a long and honored fiistoiy; Writ- 
ers like Henry Thoreau and mystics like Thomas Merton have attested 
to its value, and many English teachers have advocated its use with 
students. Only recently, however, has the journal Been used systemati- 
cally with teachers as a way of helpihg^ them reflect about and grow 
frbm_their professibhal experience. As far as I can determine, Yinger 
and Clark U981) are the first to provide a well-documented account of 
the use of the journal as a resource for staff development. They report 
that the journal is a useTul means for facilitating teacher reflection and 
analysis. Others in the profession, however, have used variations of the 
jpurhal as a means of faciUtating teacher growth. Ryan (1981) suggests 
that teachers should Be encouraged to tell their personal stories, either 
to a trained story collector or to a sympathetic listener. And Ferrdne 
(1977) recommends the use of teacher recollections as a rliearis of 
evaluating programs and helping teachers grow prdfessidnally. 

My own experience in using journals with bdth students and 
teachers indicates that there are two personality types who do not 
appear to profit from journal keeping: (1) the unreflective, who seem 
content to live on the surface of life— they seem unaware of the depths 
of experience; and (2) the tmabted, whd are deeply disturbed and 
^J^oy^ ^P^c^ of their persdnal and professional lives— they 
are^fraid of what they might find at the center. Asked to keep a 
journal, both the unaware and the afraid turn the journal into a diary 
the trivial: persons met, appoihtmehts kept, and chores accorri' 
piished. 

For this reason the reflective jdurhal should be an option, not a 
requirement, fdr teachersexperiehcing the clinical, the cooperative, or 
the self-directed modes. Those who decide to keep the journal should 
be given a choice about whether and with whom they share journal 
entries. And they should be assured that they can make it what they 
wish. Fdr sditie the journal will become primarily a detailed record of 
their professional experiences and their reactions to them: their reac- 
tidns td books and journal articles; their responses to conferences and 
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traihihg sessiphs; their ideas for next week s lesson of riext mdrith's 
unit; their feelings about a supen^ 

For others it will provide ah bppbrtuhity for a more prpfpiihd ex- 
plbratibh of the meaning bf their pefsbnal arid prbfessibnal lives. For 
such teache) s a simple pattern like the Tollbwihg seems helpful: 

Focus. Think about one ehcbuhter today that in retrospect seems 
important to you. Note in your journal the time and the place. 

Recall Recall the details bf the experience: what was done, what 
was said, what was felt at the time. Try to recreate and thus re-live the 
experience. Write down all the details you can remember. 

Reflect Reflect aBout what the experience means to you now: what 
do you understand more clearly about your values, your culture, your 
teaching, your way of being in the world? Write about those under- 
standings: 

The goal here, of course, is to develop what Maxine Greene (1973) 
calis the disposition of being "critically attentive." Her words seem so 
apposite that they deserve to be quoted at length: 

The teacher must probe^, rherefbre, nrd try to understand what 
impinges on him in the every^y: the messages of the media; the 
impact of crowded streets; the atmosphere of s^ 
government bureaus, schools; the pnvdcy of his home. If he can 
write down some of what he perceives each day, so much the bet- 
ter. ^ . ._ tike his studmts^ the t&achercannot help living much of the 
time in a world offters prefdhricate for what they consider to be the 
public. Oh occasion, he mtdsi be critically attentive; he must con- 
sctqusly choose what to appropriate and what to discard. Reliance 
on the natural attitude— a commonsmse uxking for 
everyday — wiff not suffice: in some fashion, the everyday must be 
rmdered problematic so that questions may be posed (p. 1 1). 

Tb render the everyday life of teaching problematij:— and in the 
process to develop the disposition of critical attentivene^s: those are 
the goals of the reflective journal. 
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lie di^rentiated system of supervision is ihtehded hot only to give 
cfibices to the teachers; it is also designed to provide choices to^tfie 
school or djstrict. This chapter explains how thc»e choices can be 
made and implemented, based on a decisioh-makihg and administra- 
ive process that has worked well in the pilot schools. Each district or 
school interested in using the program should, of course, vaiy these 
processes to suit local conditions. 



The leadership team should mee^ together, after each member has 
had an opportunity to read this jnonograph or at least to become 
informed about the essentia^information. Ideally ^his meeting should 
ck:cur in November or December p to the school year in which the 
system^ will be jmplem^^^ order to provide ample time for 

budgetijig and scheduHng requirements. Based on the team's assess- 
ment of the locaj context, the members should determine the broad 
guidelines within which the system must operate, answering the fol- 
lowing quesidons: 

1. if the decision is to be made at the district level, which schools 
will be involved? 

2. Which individual will be primarily responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the program? 




3. to what extent and in wfiat manner wilJ the teachers' association 
be consulted? Which contract provisions, if any, might influence the 
way the system operates? 

4. What resources can be made available? i^^^Jl^JL^^?^ ^^^^ 
extent can funds and time be provided to support the program? 

5. Are there any specific constraints that will govern the way the 
program should operate? Are there any district or school policies that 
will limit the options available to teachers? 



If guidelines have been set at the district level, then the decision- 
making process now moves to the school level. The intent is to make 
this a school I ased prcyect, one for which school administrators and 
teachers feel a sense of ownership. Each school participating in the 
project should set up a project task force composed of administrators, 
superyisbri; and teachers; a task force of five to six members seems to 
work best. Ttie task force will have responsibility foi planning, imple- 
menting, aad evaluating the project. Task force members should read 
this monograph or a digest of its salient information, review the con- 
straihts previously established by the leadership team> and then de- 
velop a planning and implemehtatidh schedule. _ 

At this time the task force should hold ah ihformatioh-ahd-ihput 
session for the faculty. The leader with primaiy respbhsibijity for the 
project should introduce task force merntbers, explain the fuhctibh of 
the task force, specify the general goals of the prbject, review the 
rationale for a differentiated system, and clari^^he guidelines previ- 
ously established, it is also essential at this jime to stress with the 
faculty that they will be actively involved in developing their own 
approach to differentiaied sjjpervision^lliisJastpoiDt,^ perhaps, needs 
some elabqratf'^ri anci emphasis^! do not offer a monolithic model of 
differentiated super visior which i want eacj^schoql to implement Jn 
some pure form. I offer instead some opti is and ideas, based on sound 
research and tested in practice. My hope is jhat each school will 
develop its ou'n differentiated system, which reflects the special in- 
sights of that faculty and responds to their special needs. 

The program leader should then provide some basic Information 
about the inCKles of supervision that will be made available to the 
faculty and shdtild sketch in broad outline how the system might 
operate in that school . It is also essential at this point to be clear about 
the limits of teacher choice, so that there w*Ii 'ie no confusion about 
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this basic issue. Two points should probably be stressed. First, every- 
one wittbe supervised in some fashion: 'no supervision' is not an 
option. Second, the principal will retain veto power in the final deter- 
mination of whoj^ceives climcnl supervision. As noted in the previous 
chapter, research suggests that the cooperative and self-directed 
modes should be made available only to competent, expedenced 
teachers^However, it important to emphasize with the Faculty that 
many experienced and competeut teachers will choose clinical super- 
visjon, simply because they value the professional growth that it 
provides: In this way those receiving clinical supervision are less likely 
to be stigmatized. 

it is desirable for the leader to distribute a one- or two-page ques^ 
tion-and-answer summai^, which will help clari^^ possible misundeN 
standings and present the basic information in_capsule form for any 
faculty members absent from the meeting. A sample question-and-an^ 
swer summaiy for each mode of supervision is provided in the four 
appendices. They may be adapted for use By participating schools. 

With the general parameters made clear and the basic inforrriatibh 
presented, the faculty should next meet in small groUps with a 
member of the task force leading each group, these sitialUgroup dis- 
cussibhs should be structured so that teachers have an bppprtuhity to 
raise questions and sfiare ideas. It is not a time to rtiake decisions. The 
leader should then end th^^^^ meeting by responding to the ques- 

tions raised in the small groups and by explaining the next steps in the 
decision-making process: 

During the ensuing two or three weeks, the differentiated system 
should be discussed in-depth and explored in grade-level or de- 
partmental nieetings, with a task force member present at each meet- 
ing to answer questions, note suggestions, and ascertain teachera' 
perceptions about the program. Our experience suggests that this 
stage sfiou[d not be hurried; teachers will heed time to digest the 
information, exchange ideas in a climate of opehhess, arid reach some 
tentative decisions about how they want the system to operate. 

Now the task force should re-cohvehe to make specific decisions 
about the implemematibri of the program in that school. Figure 13 lists 
the important questions that should be answered Before the system 
begins to operate. Perhaps sbrtie elabbratiori is needed here about 
the issue of which sUpervisbry options will Be offered. An essential 
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Figure 13. Impleniehtatibn Issues 



About the btfferentiated System in General: _ 

1. Who is respbhsible for admin the project? 

2. What resoarces are available? 

3. What supervisory bptibris will be offered the teachere? Will teachers be 
limited to one mode— or jnay they choose to be involved in two of the mo^es? 
Will teachere be allowed to change their minds after the program is under 



way? 



4. How will the project be mbhitbred arid evaluated? 

About the Clinical Mode: ^ 

1. Which teachere will be required io receive clinical supervisibri? 

2. Who will provide cliriicalsupen isiOT . 

3. Will any particular approach to clinical supervision be used? 

4. Are there any requireriierits abbut the number of observations and con- 
ferences to be held? _ _ r i_ i 

5. Will data from supervisbry visits be used in the formal teacher evaiua- 

tibri program? 

About CtH>|«ititiveihrofeMlonai Development: 

1 . Will teachers be ericburaged to form codpera^ a grade 
level or subject field — or be given free choice about ehis issue? 

2. How large will cooperative teams be? _ 

3. What are the minimal expectations for each team? How many pbserva- 
tions^nd conferences? Are any other cTOperatlye ac^^^^^ 

4. Whb will monitor the progress of the cooperative mode? 
5: How will time be provided for bbservatibri arid feedback? 

About Self-Directed I>cvcl<^ineht:_ - _ 

1^ Who will serve as the primary resource for teachers who choose this 

mode? ^_ 

2^ To what extent will the goal-setting and self-assessment processes be 

formalized? 

3. What are the minimal expectations for the number of conferences to be 

held? - 

4. What spet^al resqiirces _are available for this component? 

5. \Vho will monitor this mode? 

About Administrative MbhliU>Hiig: 

1 . Who will do the administrative monitoring? «• j 

2: Will administrative rnbhitbrihg be required for all teachers— ^r ottered 
as brie bf the bptions? _ _ _ . 
3: How will monitoring data be shared with teachers? 

4. How will mbriitoring data be used in evaluating teachers? . 

5. Are there any minimal expectations abbut the length arid frequency of 
monitbririg visits? 
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principle of the differentiated system Is that each schddl should decide 
hbvy extensively it wishes to implement the several modes. There are 
basically four choices in resolving this issue: 

_ • Use only administrative monitoring with clinical sUpervisibri. 
This is essentially a decision to formalize and improve what probably 
already exists. 

• Use adrninistrative monitoring, clinical supervision, arid cooper- 
ative professional development. 

• Use administrative monitoring, clinical supervision, and self-di- 
rected development; 

• Use all for nodes. 

Each of these patterns was selected by brie br riiore of the schools in the 
pilot studies— and each vvas succ^^^ iri its owri way. 

It also should be noted that some schbbls have perriiitted teachers to 
be involved in two modes duririg brie year. Initially, in developing the 
differentiated system. I assumed that eveiy teacher would choose only 
011^' However, in a number bf the pilot schools, teachers said. "Why 
limit us to one choice? Some bf Us would like to have clinical supervi- 
sion and cooperative develppmerit— br cbdperative development and 
self-directed develdprrierit." Allowing teachers to participate in more 
than one mode iri a giveri year probably increases the administrative 
complexity bf the program— but it makes sense to : ve teachers this 
option if they wish it. 

With all these specific questions answered, the task t :rce should 
con verie a secbrid faculty meeting to explain In detai i hn vv : he program 
will bpei-ate at that school arid to sol icit teacher sugges tions for further 
refirierilents. If the decisions mad^ adequajely reflect the faculty prcf- 
ei-erices arid suggestions aired at prev[ous meetings, then it is Urilikely 
that riiajor chariges will be suggested; however, the oppbrtUriity fbr 
further modification should be provided. 

Now the faculty is ready to Be surveyed about their prefererices. A 
brief fgrm should be used, in which the basic limits (evei^orie is 
supervised; the principal has veto power) are restated arid the options 
listed. After review^^^^ results, the principal decides if ariy of the 
choices should Be vetoed. I recommend tbpriricipals that they confer 
with each teacfie^r whose choice is deemed uriwi >c arid convey some- 
what directly a message to this effect: "I think that you and the school 
would profit if you had the benefils of sorrie intensive cjiriical supervi- 
sion." Some principals have beeri flexible here, indicating to the 
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teacher that the decision will be reviewed at the end of the first 
semester. 

iittj^ementati^ and £^aliiatieii 

The prbgrarh then gets under way, with each mode mbhitored by the 
individual responsible. After a f^w weeks into the project, a few 
teachers will ask if they can change to a different mode. Our experience 
in the pilot studies suggests that the best respbhse here is to encourage 
Uz.^S'haTs to stick with their first choice for at least two mbhths— and 
;S*-r: U*, permit teachers to make only one change at the end of that 
p^ncd, This practice seems to be a sensible middle ground between 
inflexibly saying, "No changes," and pefrhissively letting teachers 
change their minds two or three times during a year. 

Two summative assessment processes are suggested. First, all 
teachers in a given mode should meet together to openly discuss the 
strengths and weaknesses of that particular mode; The group leader, 
course, should be responsible for recording reactions and reporting 
them to the project task force. Second, the entire faculty should be 
surveyed, using a form similar to the one shown in Figure 14. 

The task force should review the results of the small-group dJ'^cus- 
sibris arid the sUrvey in recommending what should be done the follow- 
ing year. The schools we have worked with have made thi^ee different 
choices at this pbJht. In bhe school the system worked so badly (largely 
because of admihistratbr-facUltyconfli that the whole program was 
quietly laid tb rest. In some sch'*>'s, the faculty arid admiriistratbrs 
decided in essence to use the difterehtiated system every three or fbUr 
years; jh the intervening years, those schools used the Has'': cbmbiria- 
tioh of clinical supervision and admihistratiye mouitoririg. One ad- 
ministrator put it this way: 'The differentiated system wbrke^^ well- 
it gave us a shot in the arm. But it takes time and effort . ^A/e'd like tb put 
it on the back burner for afew years aridiheh give it a fresh try— sb that 
teachers don't get tired of it," And in a few schools the system wbrked 
so well that it has become a permanehi part of the school's approach tb 
the improvement of instruction. 

Sbthe difFerehtiated system is viot a panacea for all instructiorial ills, 
It will not wbrk in every school. But, given the active support and 
cooperation of administrators, supervisbrs, and teaci ".rs, it can make 
a difference to those who are ready for a new form of professional 
growth. 
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Figure 14. Form for Evaluating the Differentiated System 

Direct^^ s: We are interested in getting your candid reactions to the difier- 
f^'^l^^ed upei vision system used in our school. Please answer the questions 

J- Which^upervisdry mode were you inv_r4ved in? 

2 To what ^Atent did ydU personally profit from your experience with this 
mode? (Check one) 

a great deal 

somewhat 

uncertain 

only a little 

~ — not at all 

To what extent do j^ou believe the faculty in general profited from the 
differentiated system^ (Check one) 

great di -^^j 

somewhat 

uncertain 

'^^bl^ ]*ttle 

no? at ail 

4. What do you think was (were) major strenqth(s) of the differentiated 
system? 



5. In what ways do you think : >e CilJ<:rer;t(iit^> ' system could be improved? 
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Q. What is cUnical supen^hion? 

A: A systematic and carcfiiUy planned prcgram of supervising a 
teacher, to assist the teache/ to grow professionally: Typically, the 
clinical supervision prbcesi ihc, rporates several cycles of pre-obsci - 
vation conference, bbseiva; ibh, analysis of oBservatiunal data, feed- 
back conference, a nd evaluation of the cycle; 

(?. How many such cycles are considered nec£s^sury? 

A, The answer depends on the teacher s heeds. While the issue has not 
been carefully researched, experience suggests that a mirimum of five 
cycles is required to effect maioi improvement. 

Q. V/ynch teachers can profit from clinical supervision? 

A. All teachers can prc^^^^^ clinical supervisibri periodically in 

their careers. New teachers and teachers experiericirg special prob- 
lems in the classroom need it most ^ i jj. 

0. V/ho can provide cUnicai super m? 

A. It is l^est provided by someone w. uts had training and experience 
m the skills of plahriirig, oi^servmg, analyzing, copferring, and evalUat - 
irig. That Jhdividual might Be an administrator, a rupervisor. or ah 
,riehced teacher with special responsibilities and training. 
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Q, Shouid att teachers in a schoot receive ciinicai supervision? 

A. As indicated above, all teachers can profit from the ihtehsi ve assis- 
tance of clinical supervision. Even very experienced and competent 
teachers from time to time in their careers should have the Benefits of 
clinical supervision; However, since clinical supervision to Be effective 
requires a great deal of time, it seems reasonaBie to focus clinical 
efforts on teachers who request it or on those who the principal feels 
are especially in need of it. 

p. Will the observations made as part of the ciinicai supervision process 
be used also to rate or evaluate the teacher involved? 

A, It seems desirable, in the opihioh of most experts, to separate 
super/ision and evaluation. Drdiharily, therefore, supervisory visits 
should not have an evaluative focus. However, the answer to this 
question is Best determined By administrators and teachers consulting 
together under the guidance of district policy and developing an ex- 
plicit agreement aBout the issue; 

Q. what written records wiH be made of the clinicul supervision ? 

A. Supervisors will proBaBly keep two types of written records. First, 
many supervisors will keep a ''clinical supervision log," which Briefly 
notes the following: name of the teacher oBserved,. class or period 
oBserved, date of bbservatioh AMe and time when feedback confer- 
ence vs^as held, and a brief sum nrtary of the conference. This log is 
intended solely as a recrrd far the supervisor. 

Second, In addition to holding a feedback conference, the supervisor 
will probably give the teachr i written report, which includes the 
following: date and tijne of observation^ class ct period observed, 
chronological summary of important teaching arid learning transac 
tions, teaching strengths noted, and issues requiring discussion; 
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Q. What is cooperatWe professional deveiopmem? 

A, A process whereby a sm^W group of teachers work together for their 
own improvement, observing each other's classes and conferring 
about those observations. 

Q. How many observations and conferences are necessary ? 

4. A minhnum of two cycles of pre ^bbservation conferring, observing, 
and post-observational cdriferririg is suggested. More would certainly 
be desirable. 

Which teachers can profit from cooperafive professional devetop^ 
ment? ^ 

A AjHeachers can profit from it. However, ihe.xperienced teachers or 
teachers encountering special difficulties probably need the more in> 
tensive help of clinical supervision. 

Q. How large should cooperative teams be? 

A. Teams of two or th^ee seem to work best. 

0. Which teachers should wo^k together? 

A: That s up to the principal apH the teachers. Some teachers pre: • to 
work with colleagues who have similar cjasces; others prefe- Work 
with coiiefigucs whose classes are quite different. 
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Q\ What can cooperative teams observe for? 

A, A cplleagUe-obserx'er can observe for whatever purpose the teacher 
to be observed requests: curriculum content, pupil behavior and le;^\rn- 
ih^i classrobm climate and envird inent, instructional techniques; 
Observalibhs will be more valuable if they have a definite focus. 

Q. What are the values of cooperative professionat deveiopment? 

A, It enables teachers to become informed about what colleagues are 
doing. It gives teachers some new ideas that Hiey can try in their own 
classrooms. It gives the person observed some objective feedback 
about teaching. It creates a professional climate and dialogue among 
teachers. 

Q, What is the rote of the principai in cooperative professional develop- 
rheht? 

A, To organize it, to get it going, and to ihbhitbr it bccasibhally jiist to 
be sure it is moving along in good fashion. 

Q. Are dcla from cooperative professional deveiopment made part of the 
ei'dtumloh prccess? 

A. Absolutely hot. 

Q. Whul kinds of record'^ should he kept of cooperative professionat 
*ieveiof> nev'i? 

A. In order to mbhitor the program , the prfncipal needs some record of 
what is happening, At the beginning the cooperative team submits a 
simple fi riri outlmihg their plans; and at the end of the program they 
submit ^ecohU fbriii summarizing what was accomplished. These are 
the ch!y recbris hecessaiy. noted above, these reporis should not 
include any data that might be used for evaluation purposes. 



Sn^esttons for Hidd&g a CtMpenttlwe 

The classroom visit will probably be more productive if it is pre- 
ceded by a brief planning conference. The Following suggestibhs 
should be heipfiil. 
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1 . Hold the planning conference at a time matoally agreeable and in 
a place where both parties can talk infomiajly and freely. 

2. Keep the cbriferehce relatively Brief. Agree in advance about the 
general time lirrii. » so that both pereons can make firm plans. Twenty 
minutes is UsUall: enough time for the planning conference. 

3. Agree about which class is to be observed, the teacher to be 
observed should give the colleague some background about the class 
and their progress. "This is a better-than-average grdUp. Several of 
them seem just a bit unmotivated: We've been working oh the term 
papei^for the past few lessons." 

4. The teacher who is to be observed should indicate briefly his or 
herplans for the class^ "I'll begin by checking assignments . Then I plan 
to do some v/oric on how to take notes from books and periodicals, i 
want them to learn how to make good notes without doing a lot of 
copying." 

5. The teacher who is to be observed should be as specific as possible 
about the kind of feedback tiesired. Observations are more productive 
if they have a definite focus— and the teacher should determine that 
focus. The observer can fwus on the teaching, the classroom environ- 
nient, the curriculum, of the students. It's up to the teacher to decide. 
These matters are discussed more fully in the next section. 

YbU cah^ of course, spend more time on the planning cbhferehce if 
ybU wish. Many teachers report that they have henefitpd most just by 
talking over riieir plans in detail with a colleague. A colleague can be a 
founding board for tfiph tentative ideas, they ask questions, share 
ideas, try out pbssiBr-: ^cerjaxios. 

P^mibie Fc^ for €ooperaiiv« 

What siiduld ah observer look for when observing a class? The 
answer depends, of course, on the teacher's inte ests arid prdKssidhal 
rieeds. 

In gerierai. an observer can be asked tc oh four aspects of 

classroo.:: interactions: We are now looking at the observation from 
the view^^int of the teacher who is to be boserved. 

I The camcvi/Mm. You can ask the observer to look mainly at your 
cuniculum choices. Haveydu chosen contentjhat seems at an apprd^ 
priate level of difficulty? Dor- the content seem to be of interest to the 
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student? You ask the observer to look mainly at what you have chosen 
to teach , not how . 

2 . The students. You ask the observer to closely observe the students . 
Ydu may ask the observer to look closely at one student who concerns 
you. Or there may be a group of students whom you Jee^you are not 
reaching. Or you may be interested in your general Jnteractions with 
the class: Which students are you calling on? Which ones seem most 
involved? Which ones are inattentive? All this information would be 
important to ybU. 

3. General teaching techntques. Several teaching skills seem gener- 
ally effective in most subjects and across several grade levels: You can 
ask the observer to look closely at one of the fdUowing effective teach- 
ing skills or to give ybU objective feedback about your use of several of 
these skills. 



• Devote more time to teachihg-learhihg activities and less time to 
classroom management? _ _ _ 

• Set reasonably high expectations for students and make those 
expectations clear? 

• Make clear to the students what they are expected to learn and 
how they may jearn it? 

• Increase the interest value of wfiaHs taught? 

• Increase active student p*> rticipation in the lesson and maintain a 
high de|:ree of on-task student br^havior?^ 

• Give students a chance to apply and practice what they have 
learned? » 

• Give students frequent and appropriate feedback about their 
learning achievernent and performance? 

• Help students remedy learning deficiencies? 

t Make fluid trarisitibhs between learning episodes? 

• Maintain a classroom climate that is warm without being tod 
friendly? 

4. Specific teaching iecJihiques. Some special teaching skills are 
rnbre effective in particular subjects, In the teaching of writing, for 
example, providing pre-writihg activities seerris to be helpful to mpst 
students. The observer can look more closely at one of these skills, 
which you know to be effective in yotu subject or at your grade level. 

it s also possible, of course, to ask the observer to just observe, 
without a predetermined focus. In such a case the observer will simply 
note all important teacher behaviors and student responses. 



Do you: 
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Hbservsitiiiii 

Below are^sorne of the most i ions concerning 

the skills of making a classro n observation- > / i c .'ookihg at the 
observation From the observer s point of view. 

0. iiow long shoutd I observe? 

A. Stay for at least a half ah hour. Try to see an entire learning epi«=ode 
from beginning to end; At the secondary level youi visit ihould proba-' 
bly last for the full period. 

Q Where do i sit? 

A The best place is in ajpot where j ou can see both the teacher and 
the students' faces. But try to make yourself as Unobtrusive as possible; 

Should i take notes? 

A. You should probably make some form of record of what you see 
happehihg, unless the teacher being observed has asked you riot to take 
riotes. A great deal will go on in the classroom, and there will just be too 
riiuch to remember. 

Q. What nojes do I take for an w focused bbrerVf ^n? 

A. Make up year own form. Jlorn- jb'^ervers su rA\ keep a runriirig 
accourit of vvha* happens, not^r.: the time In ti?rec- or five-hiiiriute 
iricreriierits. Another useful form ;se foui columns: time, teacher 
objectives, feacher activities, student responses. 

Q, What notes do I ra-<e for a focused observation? 

A. Here again the best answer is to deviir; your own simple form. 
Think about what ihe teacher has asked yc?/. to obsei 'e arid rough but a 
f?rm that Will he?p you get the data you need. Suppose, fur example, 
:he t.^acher ha^^^ smdent respbrises. With the 

t'^^cher's cooperation make up a seating chart. Use your own easy-to- 
rv^member code tc note su^ behavfors ar. 'voiuriteefs 

.answer," "doe& not answer *vhen called cri." arid so bri. 
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!Sii^^9iipiiis for Haldin^ a C^perathre 

Afier tfie oBservatibn the teacher who was; observed arid the observer 
meet for a feedback conference to discuss the dbservatibri. The follow- 
ing guidelines offer simple suggestions to make this cbrifererice pro^ 
ductive. 

1 . the most important cbhsideratibh is the tone of the cpriference: 
two professional collea^es are discussing a shared experierice. The 
observer is not an evaluator making judgments. Neither is the ob- 
server a supervisor trying to bring about imprbvemerits in teachirig. 
The observer is a colleague who was ssBje to see what happened arid cari 
be of most help to the teacher by giving objective feedback arid reflect- 
ing together with the teacher about what those data mean. 

This tbrie can perhaps best be achieved if the teacher who was 
observed determines the agenda, asking qu^tions of the oBserver, 
taking the lead iiLmakirig sense of the data, and deciding when the 
cbrifererice crids. This tone of professionals sharing information can 
also be achieved if the teacher who was observed does not ask the 
observer to make judgmerits, by avoiding questions like, "Vtfhat did 
you tLirik bf the lessbri?" 

2. What kirids bf questibris shbuld the teacher ast she observer? if 
you asked for ah untbcused br general bbservatibti, a*^-: a question 
something like this: "What dbybu think was the md tt ittipdrtant thing 
gbihg on that I might Have missed?" Or a question In e this is often 
usefcl: '4 thought I had their iriteresi uritil abbut hait v v Jifough the 
period. Did you nbtice ariythirig irripbrlarit at abbut th> i " 

if you asked for a focused observation, theri the quests'- s ;i - Lisic!^ 
Simply ask abbut ihe focus; "What did ybu ribtice abbu; ;tudent 
responses?" _ _ 

3. the observer should try tb be as bbjtcUve as pr Ihle, sharing 
information^ not m^ng judgments. There s nbthirig wrbrig with sin- 
cere praise, of couree, but most of all the teacher warits specific infbr- 
ftia'.ion about what happened and why. 

4. Kv*;ep the conference relatively brief— 20 riiinutes shbu^G Jt 
enough. And tiy to hold it as soon after the abservat'ori as po ssible, 
while iht detaUs of the observation are still c ^sh in ^our mind. 
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Q. What is self-directed development? 

A. A process by which a teacher systematically plans for his or her 
own professional growth— and cohsciehtibusly carries out the plan 
over the course of a year. 

Q. Which teachers can profit from self-directed d^elopWr^nt? 

A. This coinponent is probably m^st useful to teachers who meet three 
criteria, they are experienced and competent teachers; they are 
skilled in self-analysis and self-direction; and they piefer to work on 
their own, rather than with colleagues. 

Q. What is the role of the principat in this componehi? 

A, The principal serves mainly as a resource person: to help the teach^ 
er develop a plan for growth, to find the resources leeded. and to assess 
progress. 

Q. What are the values of self-directed devetopment? 

probably helps the teacher become more insightful and itiore 
self-directing in achieving professional growth, and it facilitates a 
productive dialogue between the principaJ and the teacher. 

Q. How can the teacher prart fyr self-directed development? 
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A. The teacHer sHbuld have some flexibility here, since individual 
needs will vary so much. Hovveyer, experience suggests that the pro- 
gram will be most profitable ifjHe teacher prepares a written plan for 
self-directed developrherit arid dircusses it with the principal. Typi- 
cally, the plan will include iHese corripdnents: prdfessidnal grdwth 
goal or goals for the year; the means by which the teacher hdpes td 
achieve these goals (including readings, discussidns, conferences, db- 
servations, tape recordings of classes); resources the teacher needs td 
achieve these goals (people, time, funds, equipmeht, materials); the 
way in which the teacher plans to assess progress; the kind of help the 
teacher requires from the principal. 

Q. What is a professional growth goal? 

A, A goal that the teacher hopes td achieve that year in his or her 
development as a teacher. Althc '^H it will always be cdncemed with 
some aspect of prbfessibhal giuvirtN, it need riot be directly related to 
the school system's stated g_6als— uriless the district requires such a 
linkage, it provides a focus for the teacher s self-develdpment efforts 
and aids the principal m providing the heeded support. While the goal 
need not be quantifiable, 1 1 should be clear arid uriariibigUbUs. Here are 
some examples of professional growth goals: 

• To use the computer more efficieritly iri teachirig prdblem sdlving. 

• To learn about arid iri^.pleriierit cooperative learriirig strata* "ies in 
my classroom. 

• To develop and teach two riew theriiatic units for riiy gifted pupils. 

Q . re data from setf-directed development used in the evdlUatidh pro- 
cess? 

A. Only if the teacher wishes td have such data used: The teacher and 
the priricipal slibuld make ari explicit agreement abdut this matter. 
Ordinarily , self-appraisal is riot sufficiently dbjective to be of central 
ii.npbrtahce iri the adriiiriistrator's ratirig of the teaching. 

Q, What records should be kept of the self-directed component? 

4. As rioted above, a written plan will probably facilitate the self- 
directed growth and will enable the principal to have some profes- 
ciorial iripUt . It will also be useful fdr both the teach,«r and the principal 
if the teacHer prepares and shares a written self-assessment at the end 
bf the year, although this assessment should probably be used only a? a 
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means of continuing the growth and the professional dialogue. As also 
noted above, the teacher's sejf-assessment should probably not he part 
ot the administrator's rating of the teachei". 
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Overview of 




Q. What is admihistfdtive mbhitorihg? 

A. Administrative monijoring is an informal process of briefly oBserv- 
mg a class (or any supervised school activity) arid giving tfie teacher 
some informal feedback about the bbservatibri. It is a process by which 
th^jjrincipal maintains high visibility iri the school, keeps in touch 
with school activities, makes on-the^spbt assessments of learning and 
demonstrates an active interest iri all that is happerilrig; 

Q. is it a snbstitute for cltnicdl supervision? 

A. No, because it lacks the systematic arid iriterisive nature of such 
supervision. 



Q. What are its vaiues? 

A As rioted above, it has several values. It gives the principal data 
about what IS happening in the school. It demonstrates to teachers and 
pupils that the principal is actively cdricerried arid invol ved. It enables 
the principal to momtor performance arid to stay on top of problems; 
And it ^enables the principal to give teachers br ief but ffequent feed- 
back about teaching and learning. 



Q. How does the principal provide admimstraitve monitoring? 
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A, By periodically making a tour of the schboU stopping to visit ^ch^ 
for several minutes, noting significant data, arid giving the teach 
appropriate feedback. 

C?. Should all teachers be involved in adMnistrative monitoring? 

A, All teachers should be involved in some manner, since all are part of 
the school and its programs. However, the principal may wish to 
provide only administrative riibnitbring for experienced and compe- 
tent teachers who do not need cliriical supervision and do not wish to 
be involved in one of the supervisbry bp t ions. 

Q. Are oh^ervutions made as part of admihistrative monitoring inchided 
in the evaluntion process? 

A. Such iriforriial observations can contribute to the evaluatiori pro^ 
cess; however, they are riot a substitute for systematic evaluative 
visits. The principal shbuld be explicit with the teachers about the 
relationship of adriiiriistrative rildnitoring to evaluation, 

Q. What records should be kept of administrative monitoring? 

A. It is recbrilmended that the principal keep a writteri ariecdbtal 
record of ariy teacher behavior that merits commendation or indicates 
improveriierit is rieeded. The record should note the date, tiriie, arid 
place of the bbserVatibn and record briefly the behavior involved. This 
anecdotal recbrd shbuld be available for the teacher to examine at ariy 

Tn addition, the principal may wish to keep a record of the dates arid 
hours of all mbriitbririg, sblely for administrative purposes. 
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